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Fitchburg and Vicinity 


Men’s clubs seem to have found congenial soil in 
the churches here. The Phelps Ulub at Leominster 
has made a special! feature of its social gatherings, 
where after dinner addresses on timely topics have 
been given by leading public men of our state and 
beyond. 

Rolistone Church, Fitchburg, has a vigorous or- 
ganization. The Churchman’s Fraternal Club mem- 
bers elect service in any of three departments— 
fraternal relations, social service and spiritual 
advancement. At each meeting there are reports 
of past efforts and future plans. 

At the Calvinistic Church, Fitch>urg, a Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club has for some years rendered 
assistance in the conduct and plans for the Sunday 
evening service. At this church a series of mission- 
ary services have just been held. The four mid 
week services during May were devoted toa stuly 
of Japan from the missionary standpoint. Teachers 
from the State Normal School, Dr. John C. Berry of 
Worcester, a former missiovary physician in Japan, 
young people of the church and the pastor, pre- 
sented during the four evenings the geography, 
political history and ancient religions of the country, 
with the story of the early introduction of the gospel, 
its later re-establishment and the religious outlook 
of today. 

Middlesex Union Association once each year 
holds a CLadies’ Day. This year Rev. and Mrs, 
A. F, Dunnels of the Calvinistic Church, enter- 
tained atthe Y. M.C. A. Boat House, Whalom Park. 

The provisional committee for the next annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts General Association, 
has already held its first meeting and is bent on 
securing for the meeting at Fitchburg in May, 1904, 
the largest possible attendance. WATCHMAN. 





On June 10, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Orphans’ Home, Franklin, 
N.H., was dedicated the John Kimball Chapel, 
named in honor of Deason John Kimball of 
Concord, treasurer of the institution for the 
thirty-two years of its existence. Of this fact 
he was reminded by a boy, who presented him 
with a bouquet of thirty-two pinks. The pro- 
gram Included addresses by Governor Bachel- 
der and President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
leze, and a responsive dedicatory service. 
The chapel is of brick with granite trim- 
mings, has a seating capacity for 200. with a 
schoolroom adj iining, and cost $10,825 The 
furnishings are the gift of Deacon and Mrs. 
Kimball. Legacies amounting to $17,656 were 
received during the past year, bringing the 
permanent fund up to $140,438 Total receipts 
for the year were $43,980. One bundred and 
forty children have been cared for at an aver- 
age cost of $78 A new heati: g and laundry 
plant has also been added. Hon. Isaac N. 
Blodgett of Frank'in was elected president. 
The institution is the largest of its kind in 
New England. 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into his home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention. given to the treatment of nervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Fight miles 
from Boston, which ts easily reached by train or troiley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 

S. L. EATON, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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NEW YORK — 


New York, New Yor«e 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
F or G if1Se Courses Large recteation grounds 


Riverside Drive, 6Sthand 86th Sts., New York City 


Hilo, (ORERRLIN 


OBERLIN 7ist Vear begins 
COLLEGE september 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 
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Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co 








THEOLOGICAL nese: 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments. with addt- 
tional ivstruction in New Testament Greek. 
trance Examination Thursday, “sept. 24,1903, 94. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bavgor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advanta; es in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
rof. I. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD Zeist, for acre faserate 
THEOLOGICAL 
serge Sete SEMINARY 

” MASSACH HUSE’ ‘TTS, ANDOV} ER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
ANDOVER, 


begins ite 06th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


graduates. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
vrof. H. M. SooTt, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, Catifornia. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 


Aug. 18. Address 
J. K MCLEAN, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school "tor boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $430. Ne oxeree- For year book address 

. H.C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MAssac HU 8K T 7 8, Ww ORC ESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. Weodland Ave... WORCESTER, 
* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Spec slat adv vantages in Music and 


Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sporta. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 





MASSACHUBETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


ATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
iris. Couleees sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Abbot Academy “fis 
ca emy Mass. 
Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, goif, rid- 


mg. Personal attention of teachers. Address 
Abbot Academy. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Maes. An endowed academy for bors 
62d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athretic grounds. Catalogue free 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, LL.M. D., Principal. 


MA®SACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLa. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A schoo! for boys. High ane dry location. Labora 
tories New gymnasium ™ holarships, A 
school life American ideals 
with many carefully executed full page Illustrations, 
sent free on request 

lr G KR. WHITE, Principal, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 


MAsSeACHUBETTS, NORTON 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


rOoR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Sawvet V. Cote, A.M. DD 

OWA year begins Sept. 16.1008) Kndowed college pre 
pareter), with advanced courses for high orhool tad 

jesamdothers Artaud Music Eaperienced teac 
sive Preeeh aed German. New hee dmnasiam, 
@ith resident Instructor tennis |asket tai id hoekey 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS 
Wasthapent Gunenst /eeteadan, ea Francises ; MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


tropolitan advan- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY seer er very kind. 
186 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For Colese Graduates 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston. Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¥°r Collese Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 
close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coes Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


tional clinical ana SUMOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ive bundtes students. 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


variety. admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. . 

Phibosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY recourses: loading to 
aw andpn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


, AUBURNDALE. 


“LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary tustitution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Seautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETT#, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. Coll ane Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situa’ Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by ermission to ni lh oward A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogu: 
JEORGE F. JEweTT A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 








R HODE ‘ISLA ND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 








boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. 8350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, R. I. 
a CONNECTICUT __ 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Lengecnes Particu- 
lar'y attractive home and social life. For circulars 
of fall information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON 
SEMINARY 


offers to young men 

and women a sym- 

metrical education pre- 

paratory to college, busi- 

ness or life. Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
ePOREE tL. PLIMPTON, A. .. Principat. 


Courses 
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For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take—it has estab- 
lished this fact. 


» AMONG the specialties brought out this season by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton may be mentioned the 
Old English “Tudor House” ware, quaint in shape 
and decoration. Another attractive feature from 
Staffordshire is dessert plates with Old English 
coaching and hunting scenes. 


Y. P. S.C. E., DENVER, CoL.—Lowest rates and 
‘Dest train service via B. & M.—W. S.—Nickel Plate 
Roads. Tickets on sale July 6-8, good return lim- 
‘its. Splendid through Pullman tourist car service, 
also Pullman standard sleepers. Splendid opportu- 
nity to visit Denver. See local agent or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


TOURIST RESORTS in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road ; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
‘El Paso and other points in Co!orado, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, etc. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautifal Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Your HEALTH’sS SAKE. — Every one knows 
nowadays about sanitary plumbing and is careful 
aboutit. But comparatively few people are aware 
of the unwholesome foes that lurk in unsénitary 
bedding and contribute to the ill health of the 
sleeper. A whole chapter on this sut ject would not 
be as instructive as a visit to the Sanitary Bedding 
Factory of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street. It is open to all visitors from 8 to 5 daily. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
VER.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
hair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial con pany and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and wiil traverse the 
rich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chic2go and correspondingly low 
tates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
lars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) tollowed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are cuiled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautifu) in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find t :is eract’y what they want for use in 
‘the family, perbaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 80 cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cHicace 
A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by l’rof. Mareus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 





been sokl in two volumes at 62.50. We now havea 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
Offer it at only $1.00 wet. It ls a book every paste | 
and Bible teacher needs. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


Woman's BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (aad in Massachusetts 
oF pp by the MASSACHUSBTTS HOME MISFIONARY SO- 
No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, a Becreteny.: Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Osaaee tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Pouzies 
Wiese. Tresecor Chaat House, Boston. H, 


! 


piggin. asurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
ure — Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
phe Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in em age churches and pareonages. 5 Sau Charles 


Richards, UV. D., Secretary obb, D. D. 
Secreta Emeritus; vharies E. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
East 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
gational He ‘Bt, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. ls Copgre- 
ational House, Bosto on, Mass ; Rev . Wikoff, 

. O. A. Building, San Francisco, Gale Field Secre- 


caries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
| quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 


| THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Ghure hes and Sunday yp = oston and its suburbs. 

y E. Cobb, Pres.; CO. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H 
Flint. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda st. Boston. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; pantry agg me bag bey Rev.C, P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, R oom 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Con tional seciety devoted to 
the materiai, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 





bership $1.00; life meshes’ 20.00. President, Mrs. 

Walter Ela, 13 As Cambridge, Mass. easurer, 
Grace Soren, 19 P ionamviiin ist. Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs Chapin, gi 


parrensnea Secretary 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso ia- 
tion, offers its services to churches Gomring pesiess or 
Rod 8 epeetee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Seeretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIBTY {incladts 
former New West Education Vommission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. enty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S Tead, Corresponding Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISFIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Mrsqson Any SoolgrTy, 
pours Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 

B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscri p- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
gnauities should be addressed. ag B. Clark, 

, Editorial Secretary; Rev. 

D: BD: Corresponding Secretary ; a O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. e , Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIBF FUND 
= the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 
jouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
orice and their families. Chairman. 4 H. A. Stimson, 
, New York; Secretary, Rev. A. Rice. D. D., 
Gong regational Rooms, Fourth Ave. “and 22d 8t., New 
ore; Freasurer, ay. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers, 
held Ave., Hartford, 

THE rchcemceyonenaett SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING ag ye ‘Presfdent; Geo House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, , President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary A fan 

The Missionary Depertment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other aay! litera- 
ture to new = needy schools gratuito af or at reduced 

cost. The administrative expenses of is department 
are wholly iy “defrayed P| cpeccusseene from the Busi- 
ness contributions from churches, 
Sunday 7 aoa and individuais go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superiatendent for 


Glerk, Miss Fannie L. 


Fourth 


hee —— tment, in charge of the Business 
8 riment, in © e e 
er, ‘and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Presa, 


publi es The Congregationalist and Chris ay World, 
he Piigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday achool 
books for Sunday schools and home 
Records and a uisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sell books of all other publishers as 


well as its own. “its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however 
it makes annual jons. Orders for books and 


subscriptions for periedienis from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
sownesusy at Boston, and from the interior and west- 

rm states to the Ubicago Agency at 1756 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. ml. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY opiate, and cireulates 
prengesen Cure oeatane in ~~ * 
home an roar oye ce rants 
| to Sabbath schools, Misslons vst ‘ilors, sai ae Mpan 


| taht “tolletied. » base t 
an Leemien sate ests 


New Yor: et sins, ote, “s 
oT 
endesesn, Banever mntield Mt., Boston 
All the 


BEECHER'S 23. 
“sry BOOKS 


now lesued by 
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Fitchburg and Vicinity 


Men’s clubs seem to have found congenial soil in 
the churches here. The Phelps Ulub at Leominster 
has made a special feature of its social gatherings, 
where after dinner addresses on timely topics have 
been given by leading public men of our state and 
beyond. 

Rolistone Church, Fitchburg, has a vigorous or- 
ganization. The Churchman’s Fraternal Club mem- 
bers elect service in any of three departments— 
fraternal relations, social service and spiritual 
advancement. At each meeting there are reports 
of past efforts and future plans. 

At the Calvinistic Church, Fitch>urg, a Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club has for some years rendered 
assistance in the conduct and plans for the Sunday 
evening service. At this church a series of mission- 
ary services have just been held. The four mid 
week services during May were devoted to a study 
of Japan from the missionary standpoint. Teachers 
from the State Normal School, Dr. John C. Berry of 
Worcester, a former missiovary physician in Japan, 
young people of the church and the pastor, pre- 
sented during the four evenings the geography, 
political history and ancient religions of the country, 
with the story of the early introduction of the gospel, 
its later re-establishment and the religious outlook 
of today. 

Middlesex Union Association once each year 
holds a Ladies’ Day. This year Rev. and Mrs, 
A. F, Dunnels of the Calvinistic Church, enter- 
tained atthe Y. M.C. A. Boat House, Whalom Park. 

The provisional committee for the next annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts General Association, 
has already held its fist meeting and is bent on 
securing for the meeting at Fitchburg in May, 1904, 
the largest possible attendance. WATCHMAN. 





On June 10, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Orphans’ Home, Franklin, 
N. H., was dedicated the John Kimball Chapel, 
named in honor of Deason John Kimball of 
Concord, treasurer of the institution for the 
thirty-two years of its existence. Of this fact 
he was reminded by a boy, who presented him 
with a bouquet of thirty-two pinks. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Governor Bachel- 
der and President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
leze, and a responsive dedicatory service. 
The chapel] is of brick with granite trim- 
mings, has a seating capacity for 200, with a 
schoolroom adj ining, and cost $10,825 The 
furnishings are the gift of Deacon and Mrs. 
Kimball. Legacies amounting to $17,656 were 
received during the past year, bringing the 
permanent fund up to $140,438 Total receipts 
for the year were $43,980. One bundred and 
forty children have been cared for at an aver- 
age cost of $78 A new heati'g and laundry 
plant has also been added. Hon. Isaac N. 
Blodgett of Frank'in was elected president. 
The institution is the largest of its kind in 
New England. 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into his home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention given to the treatinent of nervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Fight miles 
from Boston, which ts easily reached by train or trolley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 

S. L. EATON, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Refers to the Publisher of The Congregationaliet.) 














Educational 
NEW “YORK — = 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory 
F or Gi if1Se Courses Large recreation grounds 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 








OHIO 


OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thorougbly equipped 
with Iibraries museums, laboratories, and gymnasia 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Toevlogical Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
four years’ Norma! Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the Secretary. 

GEORGE M. Jones, Box E 22, Oberlin, io. 
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Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co 








THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments. with addi- 
tional! instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bavgor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advan e8 in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college duates. 
HARTFORD Training for active Sostorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
ious Pedagogy. 70th year begins SEMINARY 


Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


Sp ASSACHU sETTS, “ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 06th yvear Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships,and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
vrof. H. M. SooTtT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 


Aug. 18. Address 
. K MCLEAN, Pres. 


MASSACH Us ETTS 


MASSAC HUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school "tor boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $430. Ne extras. For year book address 

H. H. ©. BINGHAM, Principal. 


~~ Massac HUSK TTS, Ww ORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports, Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motheriess girls. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natic K. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


ATICK, MASS. A college preparatory schoo) for 
iris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “mess” 


Graduate, elective aud college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, goif, rid- 
mg. Personal attention of teac hers. Address 

Abbot Academy. 








M ASS. ACHUSET Ts, EASTHANPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Catalogue free 

JOSEPH H. SAW YER, L. a. D., Principal. 





~ MAgsac HU SETTS, WEL LESLEY Hits. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High ano dry location. Labora- 
tories. New (Awe ewig Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, 
with many carefully executed full-page illustratiuns, 
sent free on request 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, P rincipal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


~~ MAS8A0B USETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG Panam 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. 
69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903: LE itowed eae e pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Artand Music. anyon: enced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick £ ymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
olf. Steam and electrici ity. Location healthful an 
tiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY trpectr every kina. 


1386 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY treo rooms and tree 
of Boston. Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oor (oie Scolar 
ships of $25 each. Located SCHOOL OF LAW 


close to the Courts. Four 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Sollee’ Graduates are 
examination. eer SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical 
laboratory facilities. pens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY i stecndance. Hiective 
courses 1 geet COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 22s 2s 
aw-anarn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETT#, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charies. We refer by permission to oot, oward A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogu 
JEORGE F. Jewett A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 











 *‘RHODE ‘ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. $350 ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, a A B., Principal 
Providence, R. I 








_ CONNECTICUT __ 
Conner ECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any college for Myo Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Wn ee ges Particu- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 
of full information eS 

. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SEMINARY 


| TILTON, NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


offers to young men 

Y and women a sym- 

Y metrical education pre- 
paratory to college, busi- 
Unusual ad- 

vantages in a Art, Elocution and Special 
Ideal location, superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
Send for catalogue. 


ness or life. 
Courses. 


because of endowment. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 
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For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take—it has estab- 
lished this fact. 


* AMONG the specialties brought out this season by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton may be mentioned the 
Old English “Tudor House” ware, quaint in shape 
and decoration. Another attractive feature from 
Staffordshire is dessert plates with Old English 
coaching and hunting scenes. 


Y. P. S.C. E., DENVER, CoL.—Lowest rates and 
dest train service via B. & M.—W. S.—Nickel Plate 
Roads. Tickets on sale July 6-8, good return lim- 
‘its. Splendid through Pullman tourist car service, 
also Pullman standard sleepers. Splendid opportu- 
nity to visit Denver. See local agent or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


TOURIST RESORTs in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
El Paso and other points in Co!orado, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, ete. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautifal Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Your HEALTH’s SAKE. — Every one knows 
nowadays about sanitary plumbing and is careful 
about it. But comparatively few people are aware 
of the unwholesome foes that lurk in unsanitary 
bedding and contribute to the ill health of the 
sleeper. A whole chapter on this subject would not 
be as instructive as a visit to the Sanitary Bedding 
Factory of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street. It is open to all visitors from 8 to 5 daily. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
VER.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday. July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
hair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial con pany and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and wiil traverse the 
vich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chic2go and correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
lars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 








An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 

This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) tollowed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are cuiled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
-own words will find t :is eract’y what they want for use in 
‘the family, perbaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 


A New Edition of 


‘Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now havea 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making a 
‘thandsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8sI0N8, Room 704, Congregs- 
tional House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISFIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


| . AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR vonsiex 
rank 


Missions, Congregational House, Boston. ° 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in buliding churches and yageouagee. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, UV. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charies E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. U. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

. M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ALD, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St , Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827. 
President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C, P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted to 
the materiai, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership G00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the husetts General Asso ia- 
tion, offers its services to churches Goctring pespece or 
—- suppres in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorntTy (includirg 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the poe eh Twenty-seven Congtege 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S Tead, Correspond Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ongregational House, Bbos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 EE House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hu»bard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence — to estates and 
annuities should dressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIBF FUND 
—_ the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuei B. Forbes, 206 We thers, 
fleld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOLETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AJ] contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go ry for mission. 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Ponerpeareontel and Christian World 
Phe Piigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and oy ye for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annuai appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury. at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield st., Boston. 
All the 
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J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


The 


Influence 
of Emerson 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 
12mo. 304 pp. $1 20 net. $1 30 by mail 


A careful study of Emerson’s religious 
and philosophical influence, with 
applications to our own time. An 
unpedantic survey of some interest- 
ing aspects of Emerson’s genius, 
written in Mr. Mead's most charm- 

An important volume 

for all readers cf Emerson. 


ing style. 





At all bookstores, or of the publishers. Send for 
attractive illustrated Bu letin of New Books 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 

















___ Religious Notices _ 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., puolished under this heading at ten cents a lane. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boardiog houses in leading seaports at home 


and abroad; provides \ibraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Presidert. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, 7, easurer. 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefiy, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance — one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
‘‘ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 














The Pilgrim Press (jin, 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memoric! 
Volume of Sermons by Pref Edwards A 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 80 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


NN SE Ri, caccorts vssbabiontubscieesibecabeues 
Name and address. 
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injure it? 





do damage. 


Ivory 








If jewelry or anything of delicacy and value 
is to be cleaned, and you do not know how 
to do it, just ask one question: will water 
If not, you can wash it in 
Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and water will 
make all sorts of dainty things as clean as 
when new, but be sure that the soap is pure, 
for uncombined alkali, grease, rosin and 
the other ingredients of ordinary soaps may 


994%, Per Cent. Pure. 





























Soap 

















aeaihad enmites N 10 
Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain. 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York Boston Chicago 





bain senil Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





ANTED-—A man having professional or busi- 
ness experience. Call or write. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
— 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fire lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Working Housekeeper, for family of two ladies, 
by August. Country; near New York. ith competent 
woman, child not an obstacle. Address A. U. L., 26, care 
The Congregational:st, Boston, Mass. 


Tutor. Carge experience, preparatory and college 
teaching. Wiil receive for summer or year two boys or 
girls at home. Best care and instruction. Large, quiet 
country house, near city and mountains. Best references. 
Addre3s Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, Mass. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Reach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. Cots for boys 
and lads, single or in groups, 63 cents a week. Address 
Rev. J. P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted on a farm among 
the Berkshire Hills. First-class board, broad piazzas, 
large lawn, maple sbade trees and pines near. Fine 
roads, one-fourth mi e from village. Address E. R. Peck, 
South Kgremont, Mass., Berkshire Co. Pine Grove 
House. 
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Event and Comment 


Next Week 
The July Christian World Number 


(Of special interest to persons attending the National 
Education Association) 


A Cover Portrait of President Eliot with an Appre- 
ciation by Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 

A Group of Chicago Women Educators, their Per- 
sonality and their Work, by Ella G. Ives. 

On Horseback Through the Yellowstone Park 
(with original illustrations), by Rev. C. H. Patten, 
D. D. 

The Outlook for Religion in the Far West, by 
H. A. Bridgman. 

Americans as Sargent Portrays Them, by Estelle 
M. Hurill, 

Work Among the Breaker Boys, by Allan Suth- 
erland. 

The Stolen Coat (a story), by Alice Brown. 

A Sabbath on the Equator, by Rev. E. E. Strong, 
D. D. 

What Gervais Gave to His Country (a story), 
by Caroline K. Herrick. ? 


Commencement Sunday at 

pe a ee Amherst was made notable 
leatures 

by the unveiling of an ex- 
cellent likeness of Dr. Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, whose service to modern Japan 
as a Christian educator can scarcely be 
overestimated. President Hopkins of 
Williams warned youth against modern 
atheistic, pessimistic and realistic fiction 
and urged them if they must be pagan to 
be pagans of the old noble Stoic type. 
President Seeley of Smith College told the 
young women graduating that ‘‘suffrage 
is not a natural right but a political ex- 
pedient ” and that their influence on civic 
life is not dependent upon the ballot. 
President Buckham of the University of 
Vermont defended American business 
men and captains of industry from the 
charge so often brought against them 
that they are sordid, materialistic and 
cruel in their business relations. Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin differentiated be- 
tween the evils of life and the sins of 
men, and pointed out the particular mis- 
sion of the educated man in putting an 
end to the evils of ignorance. Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon set forth to Welles- 
ley’s students the various forms of friend- 
ship and the different ways in which 
sisterliness may be revealed, the highest 
form being service of the humble and the 


‘inferior by the superior woman. At 


Abbot Academy Rev. Allen E. Cross of 
the Old South Church, Boston, preached 
an original and suggestive sermon on the 
Missing Elective, and showed how defec- 
tive our educational system is in its ab- 
sence of provision for training in the art 
of prayer or talking with God. At Yale 
President Hadley’s address was an ex- 
position of the reason why mankind 
reveres self-abnegnation and a social 
spirit in its heroes more than any other 
qualities. The formal opening of the 


great Woolsey Auditorium and the dedi- 
cation of the splendid new Woodberry 
organ came the night before, and was an 
imposing function. Yale now has an 
adequate audience room where her great 
academic functions may be held, to the 
comfort of not less than three thousand 
people. 


The calling of the preacher 
jae is still honored by the se- 

lection of speakers for bac- 
calaureate addresses, the large majority 
being ministers. Several editors also ap- 
pear in the list, with here and there one in 
some other profession. But nearly all the 
addresses were of the nature of sermons. 
The religious note was the dominant one 
in all these messages to young men and 
women passing from school and college to 
the responsibilities of active life in the 
world. The Commencement season wit- 
nesses anew to the fact that the American 
people regard religion as essential to the 
success of their youth and to the life of 
their nation. 


“Shall he attend the 
university or the col- 
lege?” This is a question which many 
families are discussing, and many stu- 
dents who are approaching the end of their 
preparatory studies. No categorical an- 
swer would apply toall. The university 
may offer the broader outlook to the youth 
whose vision is adapted toit. The college 
life, however, gives to the undergraduate 
a social value often not found in the uni- 
versity. ‘‘These are hordes, not socie- 
ties,” said a Commencement orator at a 
school anniversary last week, as he was 
describing the big classes of the univer- 
sity. Many a young man of retiring dis- 
position or uncertain of himself is lost in 
such a multitude. He does not discover 
himself during his whole course, and thus 
fails to get one chief gain of higher edu- 
cation. In the college the student knows 
all his own class through daily contact, 
knows the president and faculty, and 
many in the other classes. He feels him- 
self a part of the whole institution and all 
its varied forms of life unite to mold him. 
The average youth, in our judgment, se- 
cures richer results through belonging to 
a college than through membership in se- 
lected departments of a university. In 
post graduate studies he will usually find 
the greatest advantage in the university. 


University or College 


ee Elsewhere in this paper 
paratory Schools will be found reference 
2 ei to the significant hap- 
penings at Bradford Academy, and at 
Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover 
during the past week. Anything that 


contributes to strengthening these an- 
cient and honorable preparatory schools 
and others like them is to be welcomed 
with delight. The public high school 
gerves admirably for some youth. The 
old.fashioned academy and preparatory 
school suits others better. The atmos- 
phere that age creates few public schools 
can have, and the spirit of comradeship 
and esprit de corps that dormitory life 
and society life establish is admirable in 
the main. Moreover the Christian pre- 
paratory school such as New England set 
up in the days of its glory and such as 
our denominational Education Society is 
fostering now in the West and Interior is 
a factor in making Christian citizens that 
the state-supported secular school never 
can be. It is significant of the impor- 
tance which the secondary school has in 
the thought of one of our Napoleons of 
education that President Harper of Chi- 
cago University has just announced that 
Chicago University expects to put no less 
than $3,000,000 into establishing and en- 
riching the preparatory schools in and 
about Chicago which are affiliated with 
the university and which feed it. 


The home secretary of 
the American Board will 
complete ten years of 
service next October, at which time he 
will retire from that office. He was 
elected to succeed Dr. E. K. Alden at the 
time when differences of opinion as to 
the policy of the board reached their 
climax, and the task to which he was 
called was difficult. He has served the 
board with consistent fidelity and to the 
full measure of his ability. He has been 
clerk of the Prudential Committee during 
his entire term, and when at times the 
other secretaries have been absent or ill 
he has had temporary charge of every 
mission and nearly all the publications of 
the board. He has presented the work of 
foreign missions effectively in a large 
number of the churches. His decade of 
labor and study has made him familiar 
with the whole field of missions, and his 
retirement will take away from the rooms 
a valued officer and friend. Dr. Daniels 
has been absent for a vacation of several 
weeks on the Pacific coast. He has now 
returned to Boston and will perform the 
duties of his office, except the corre- 
spondence with the churches, until the 
annual meeting at Manchester, N. H., 
next October. 


Retirement of 
Secretary Daniels 


ere Owing partly to the com- 
A Campaign for ing of Mr. H. W. Hicks 
the Young People ito the secretariat of 
the American Board and of Mr. Don O. 
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Shelton into that of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, both of whom are young men 
touched with the aggressive Y. M. C. A. 
spirit, there has been a marked increase 
of effort in those societies to deepen and 
extend the interest of young people in 
missionary work. With that end in view 
several conferences were held in different 
parts of New England last winter and 
now the six societies have heartily united 
in planning a movement on a broad basis 
which promises to secure for the boards 
in due time the support and service of 
our energetic, enthusiastic Congrega- 
tional youth. Atameeting in New York 
last week of representatives of the six 
societies, their special executive commit- 
tees were asked to create a committee on 
young people’s missionary work consist- 
ing of one representative of each society. 
That committee, when constituted will 
plan helpful conferences at important 
centers to discuss the best methods of 
developing vital interest and effective ac- 
tion in the local churches. It will also 
prepare and issue aspecial young people’s 
literature of missions and devise plans 
for interesting in missions young business 
men of our churches. This is a large 
undertaking but the men behind the 
movement are capable of carrying it 
to success. Aggressive work at home 
and abroad needs no one thing more than 
the warm, persistent support of Christian 
young people under thirty years of age. 
The new department in the Missionary 
Herald for this special purpose is a step 
in the right direction. We shall follow 
with interest the carrying out of the ex- 
cellent ideas formulated at New York. 


A recent paragraph in these 
columns has called forth 
comment, especially on the 
ground that public opinion on moral ques- 
tions must be stimulated by personal 
appeals or it is too sluggish to express 
itself. Our paragraph was suggested by 
several requests to write to public officials 
representing that various measures ought 
to be taken by them, particularly by a 
personal letter from Mr. Herbert Welsh 
urging us to demand from the President, 
the secretary of war and other officials, 
the full publication of the report of Gen- 
eral Miles on the Philippines. Mr. Welsh 
intimated in his letter that parts of the 
publication had been withheld for un- 
worthy reasons and evidently sought to 
impress these officials that there was a 
spontaneous outburst of indignant public 
sentiment against theiraction. Secretary 
of War Root, in response to an inquiry 
from the New York Independent, replies 
that he has been informed that Mr. Welsh 
addressed letters to all the persons named 
in Who’s Who in America, 11,151 in num- 
ber. Of these, 76 wrote as requested, 98 
forwarded Mr. Welsh’s letter to the War 
Department, 18 of them without comment 
and 80 with strong expressions of disap- 
proval of it. The silence of the 11,377 
other persons to whom the letter was 
sent was no less significant. The 76 per- 
sons who wrote asking for the full publi- 
cation of General Miles’s report were 
informed by the secretary of war that 
the report had been published in full two 
weeks before Mr. Welsh’s letter was sent 
—as had been plainly stated in the press. 
This effort to impress the Administration 
as to the state of public opinion seems to 


Making Public 
Opinion 
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the Passive Resistance movement grows 
acute, both Principal Fairbairn and Pro- 
fessor Massie having written letters to 
the Times setting forth their respective 


have succeeded somewhat differently from 
Mr. Welsh’s expectation. The suggestion 
we intended to make and would make 
now, is that persons appealed to by would- 
be reformers to make public opinion 
should carefully examine the statements, 
to see if they are true, on which they are 
asked to base their arguments addressed 
to public oflicials. 


For a score of years an 
association bearing the 
above name has held an 
annual session—first at Niagara Falls, 
later at Thousand Islands Park, and 
since 1886 at Clifton Springs, the late Dr. 
Foster generously cffering the members 
free entertainment for a full week in the 
buildings and grounds of the great sani- 
tarium. From the beginning the assem- 
blage has been unique in that it is con- 
stituted exclusively of missionaries; in- 
cluding not only those at home on fur- 
lough, but veterans permanently retired 
and also persons under appointment for 
the foreign field. In all more than 1,100 
members have been enrolled, and in the 
recent gathering nearly 160 were present, 
representing all the leading denomina- 
tions, and coming from almost every un- 
evangelized region under the sun, includ- 
ing about forty each from India and 
China, with half as many more each from 
Africa, Japan, Turkey, South America, 
etc. Three daily sessions were held in 
the tabernacle, seating 500, which Dr. 
Foster built largely for the uses of the 
union. From first to last slight place 
was given to theorizing or argument, but 
facts and experiences were presented 
in refreshing abundance, the numerous 
speakers confining themselves mainly to 
what they had seen and had heard. Each 
evening one or more of the great fields 
was presented, the missionaries repre- 
senting them sitting together upon the 
platform and each one in turn setting 
forth some phase of the situation. Other 
sessions were devoted to medical mis- 
sions, to the intellectual and industrial 
side of evangelization. The American 
Board was represented by nearly a score 
of persons, including Dr. Chauncey Good- 
rich and wife of the North China Mis- 
sion, Mrs. Mary A. Williams and Mrs. 
Lydia C. Davis of the Shansi Mission, 
with Dr. J. H. House of the European 
Turkey Mission and Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Such meetings not only make for Chris- 
tian unity but they call the attention of 
many outsiders to the dignity and joy of 
the missionary calling. 


The International 
Missionary Union 


The Anglican Bishop 
of Worcester has 
just made the in- 
teresting admission that the Education 
Act had put back for decades the growth 
of amicable relations between churchmen 
and labor leaders in England. Prosecu- 
tions of Nonconformists under the act, 
for nonpayment of rates, have begun in 
Derbyshire, and the Passive Resistance 
League’s representative and eminent 
Nonconformist leaders have been in 
court witnessing the first trials and hold- 
ing mass meetings of citizens interested 
sympathetically in the outcome of the 
cases. The difference of opinion between 
Principal Fairbairn and Prof. John Massie 
and other Oxford Nonconformists as to 


English Differences 
over the Education Act 
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positions. The British Week'y does not 
hesitate to pronounce Principal Fair- 
bairn’s letter amazing in its credulity 
as to what fine things may be expected 
from the Anglican laity and clergy in 
carrying out the act, and it proceeds 
to show how in case after case the make- 
up of the new councils has been adverse 
to Free Churchmen. 


Great Britain formally, 
aud several of the other 
European Powers infor- 
mally, have made known to the new 
Servian dynasty that recognition of it is 
dependent upon the new king’s arrest 
and punishment of the men guilty of the 
horrible murders which made possible 
his election. Russia and Austria, while 
they have in a way recognized the new 
king, also are included in this protest. 
The plight of the new monarch is trying. 
The army which made him caused the 
massacre. To even attempt to punish 
the guilty will imperil his tenure. But 
to be boycotted by Europe is a fact not 
pleasant to contemplate, either from the 
standpoint of peace of mind or of polit- 
ical security. We are glad to know that 
the United States is standing with Great 
Britain in this matter. Mr. Jackson, 
who is both minister to Greece and Servia, 
was on his way to Belgrade when the 
overturn came, and will not present his 
credentials to King Peter until the latter 
has made his policy clear by his deliver- 
ance at the time of his formal recogni- 
tion. The religious ceremonies in Bel- 
grade last week, at which the metropol- 
itan of the Orthodox-Greek Church ac- 
cepted the massacre as ‘‘a work of God”’ 
and proclaimed the loyalty of the church 
to the new dynasty, shocked Christen- 
dom, and should have made thousands of 
converts in Europe to the principle of 
separation of Church and State. A free 
church is not forced to assign to God 
deeds that are ungodly. 


A King—but 
Under Suspicion 


With collapse of the United 
tne State ve States Ship Building Com- 

pany and the effort of cred- 
itors to secure themselves against loss, 
litigation has begun in the courts of Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey to attach property 
of the United States in the form of new 
vessels for the navy now building in the 
shipyards of the trust that has gone to 
pieces. Attorney-General Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Moody and back of them 
the Cabinet and the President are assert- 
ing the supremacy of the nation over the 
state. They deny the right of state 
courts to hinder in any way the efforts of 
the Federal authorities to complete the 
vessels now building or to so deal with 
them as to further national interests. It 
is an interesting new development of the 
perpetual clash between state and nation 
in which victory more and more goes 
with the larger unit. The supremacy of 
the nation in matters concerning itself 
was a principle of law settled long ago. 
National defense dependent upon an ade- 
quately equipped and sufficiently large 
navy cannot be hindered by the claims of 
litigants in state courts. 
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rae The death of Cardinal 
relate and Pioneer \anghan, highest dig- 
eee ee nitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, removes a 
representative of one of the old aristo- 
cratic English Catholic families, whose 
social sympathies have been far less 
prominent than were Cardinal Manning’s, 


whose relations with Protestantism have 


been invariably hostile, whose co-opera- 
tion with the Irish Catholics has been 
half-hearted, and whose policy as a whole 
has been obscurantist and detrimental to 
the interests of Catholicism in England. 

Major J. B. Pond, lecture manager for 
nearly thirty years, under whose auspices 
many of the most eminent American and 
British authors, explorers and celebrities 
of various sorts have toured the country 
to their and his enrichment, died last 
week in Jersey City, after an operation 
invo'ving amputation of a leg. Major 
Pond was a rough-hewn character, with 
an eye for success, whose reminiscences 
of the celebrated people whom he has 
known and toured with are unlike any 
other reminiscences in their naivete. The 
‘lyceum ”’ of old and the present-day pro- 
fessionally-directed lecture system have 
done much to make the American people 
an intelligent people, and of professional 
managers no man has done more for this 
form of popular education than Major 
Pond. 


Where The Sunday School 
Editorial Association Halts 


The lesson editors held their annual 
session, June 16-18, at Clifton, Mass., in 
“Dike Rock Cottage,” the delightful 
home of Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman 
of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association. 
Public attention would have been at- 
tracted to such a gathering, no matter 
where held, because of the large in- 
terests involved, but in this case great 
expectation was aroused by the herald- 
ing that was given it through the daily 
papers. Never was an assembly of any 
sort better exploited beforehand. 

With the exception of the Presbyterian 
(North) and the Southern Baptist, whose 
lesson editors were unavoidably absent, 
all the principal denominations, North 
and South, and many of the smaller ones, 
were represented, together with a num- 
ber of private publishers. The constitu- 
ency for which these editors stand is 
about fifteen millions, while the circula- 
tion of their periodicals runs away up 
into the seven figures. 

The Christian world ought to gain 
much from the coming together of men 
engaged in work so important. Pre- 
sumptively, each denominationa! publish- 
ing house is employing the best editor it 
can find to have charge of its lesson helps. 
By consultation, comparison and discus- 
sion, results should be reached that will 
make the lesson periodicals of all much 
better. In this session there was the 
freest and frankest expression of opin- 
ions, without disturbing at all the sense 
of brotherhood. Each one contributed 
what he could to the good of all. The 
thought of being competing rivals seemed 
to have been dismissed, while that of be- 
ing co-workers took its place. The idea 
of syndication, by which maps, illustra- 
tions and such lesson material as Orient- 
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alisms, etc., should become accessible to 
all, was reduced to experimentation. 

While in these and other particulars 
the session has done much in which we 
can cordially rejoice, in two respects the 
gathering was disappointing. First was 
its refusal in any way to recognize the 
Religious Education Association. It de. 
clined to do so simple a thing as to pass a 
resolution saying that it would be glad to 
receive any help which that organization 
might be able to give it. This action was 
due to the feeling of the majority that 
the Religious Education Association, in 
spite of its expressed denial, is likely to 
be a rival to the International Sunday 
School Association. Let the Religious 
Education Association show that it can 
be a valuable coadjutor and nothing 
else before we lend any countenance to 
it—this was the sentiment which pre- 
vailed. A fairer and more Christian at- 
titude, certainly, was not too much to 
expect from the lesson editors. 

The second disappointment lies in its 
attitude with relation to advanced courses, 
For some reason or other the lesson edi- 
tors have experienced a great change of 
heart. Two years ago they unanimously 
requested the International Lesson Com- 
mittee to prepare an advanced course of 
lessons. It was because of their urging 
that a course was prepared. That course 
was turned down by the Denver conven- 
tion. The Lesson Editors’ Association is 
now so divided that a higher course would 
not receive a majority vote. Here again 
they were frightened at a bugbear, the 
idea of breaking still further into the 
scheme of one lesson for all the school. 
One would think that they had studied 
pedagogics to little purpose, or had not 
studied it at all. Some of them have the 
Utopian idea of making up for the de- 
fects of the International lesson system 
by graded supplemental studies of five to 
ten minutes’ duration, extending from 
the simple to the profoundest matters of 
Bible study, which is much like making 
the sprinkling of a few drops of water 
upon one take the place of a bath. If 
the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, its lesson committee and the lesson 
editors all declare that there shall be no 
graded system of lessons, they must not 
be surprised if by their attitude they pre- 
pare the way for a convention that will 
give to the people one for which there is 
such a loud demand—a demand, not from 
ignoramuses or cranks, but from our best 
educators and most intelligent and in- 
structed laymen. The best way to pre- 
vent a split is to make it possible for 
those with high and sensible ideals to re- 
main in the association with self-respect. 





The value of the symbol was well revealed 
last week in Boston. The Liberty Bell, which 
rang out in Philadelphia the peals of joy 
which announced the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was loaned for a season 
to Boston to be a feature in the Seventeenth 
of June celebration. It had homage from 
thousands of people drawn to Boston froma 
territory many miles distant from the golden 
dome. Children were made to feel that to 
touch it was a sacrament. Adults cheered 
and wept as it passed along the streets. Ad- 
mirable was the forethought that arranged 
that on its way back to the City of Brotherly 
Love it should be taken down to Plymouth 
and placed side by side for a brief time with 
sacred Plymouth Rock. 
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How the Revival May Come 


We are all seeking something that shall 
make church life more potent and the 
Christian religion more effective in the 
world. In behalf of this we hold conven- 
tions, initiate forward movements and 
plan fresh campaigns. But in many 
minds the conviction is growing that 
what we need is not an expedient but a 
dynamic, and observant men on the watch- 
towers of Zion are beginning to point out 
this need in language that must compel 
attention. On another page in this issue 
we give space to an extract from the ser- 
mon of Dr. van Dyke before the last 


‘Presbyterian General Assembly and to 


another from the sermon preached by 
Rev. E. M. Chapman to delegates from 
the Vermont Congregational churches as- 
sembled at Burlington week before last. 
We count them among the most signifi- 
cant utterances in which the season 
abounds and we ask our readers to ponder 
upon the words quoted. They have appli- 
cation not alone to the bodies to which 
they were first addressed but to the ques- 
tioning, yearning mood to be found in so 
many of our churches the country over. 

Both men say in substance that the 
recovery of vital, enthusiastic faith will 
bring to the individual Christian and the 
church the inward peace and the out- 
propagating power which now they seem 
to lack. Both men sense and appreciate 
the modifications in Christian theology 
necessitated by the modern movement 
in thought, and it is worth noting that 
it is from such men as they and not from 
the ultra orthodox camp that this sum. 
mons comes. And they are right. We 
all need to heed the call. The progress 
of Christianity in the apostolic days, its 
advance among non-Christian nations, 
can be understood only as we rea'ize how 
much their faith meant to the apostles 
and missionaries personally. Because it 
made them pure and happy and hopeful 
they were able to spread the contagion 
of that kind of living wherever they 
went. 

So it will always bs. If we have little 
power to attract men into the Christian 
life it is because we do not convince our 
friends and our neighbors that we have 
richer resources, firmer hopes and more 
enduring comfort than they possess. Once 
let the world about us see that our belief 
in Jesus Christ makes us strong to do 
and patient to suffer the will of God, and 
into that part of the world which we 
touch daily will come little by little a 
desire and an asking for the sources of 
our peace and our strength. To win our 
associates to Christ, then, we shall not 
have to join any special society or adopt 
any particular methods, but the life that 
is in us will bring to birth in them its 
prototype. 

We have been passing through a period 
of severe criticism and reconstruction. 
We have not emerged from it yet and 
shall not for many a year, perhaps, But 
Christian preachers ought never to put 
the emphasis on the modifications of 
faith but on its substance. We are not 
to spend our entire life in verifying our 
beliefs, not even in clarifying and broad- 
ening them. We must live upon them. 
We must go into the chamber of death 
relying upon them. We must venture 
out on these beliefs into the sea of hu- 
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man doubt and need, confident that they 
will not only hold us but will prove a 
refuge to many storm-tossed ones. 

After all, is there in these advanced 
days such a tremendous overturning. of 
cherished beliefs? Are the being of God, 
the fact of Christ, the reality of the moral 
struggle, the peace and the victory which 
come to those who persevere in disciple- 
ship and service any less certain to our 
thought and vision than they were to our 
fathers? We do not believe it. All the 
preacher needs to do is to grasp and set 
forth the things that have not been and 
cannot be shaken. All the humble every- 
day Christian needs to do is to renew and 
strengthen his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his message and his mission. 
To such a believer all things are as pos- 
sible in the twentieth as in the first cen- 
tury. Hecan himself go in the strength 
and joy of his Lord day by day. He can 
communicate, perhaps through his lips, 
certainly through his life, to his neighbor 
the secret of gladsome and triumphant 
living. That is how the revival may 
come. 





Peacemakers 


It is wonderfully easy to stir up a fight 
over religious matters. The dispute may 
begin abouta method of administration, 
such as the incorporation of the church ; 
or a theological question, such as adop. 
tion of a creed; or a personal difference, 
such as the discipline of a member. It 
seems to grow of itself, especially in small 
towns. It becomes the general topic of 
conversation. Neighbors take opposite 
sides. Families are divided, friends es- 
tranged by it. 

The most persistent fighters are usu- 
ally conscientious persons whose eyes are 
fixed on the object of the quarrel and 
whose minds are absorbed by it. They 
come to look on it as a holy war. From 
thinking of their opponents as mistaken, 
they soon come to regard them as de- 
ceitful and untrustworthy. Groups are 
formed who discuss the character of 
those on the other side, who welcome, 
enlarge and sometimes invent stories 
that disparage them. They even pray 
together over the strife, and take the 
Lord into their confidence as of their 
party. 

It must be said regretfully that in 
many of these quarrels which blight com- 
munities, the pastor is the leader of one 
party against the other. His support is 
sought by both sides, and if either party 
secures it, that party is usually aided by 
circumstances to make him the leading 
issue. 

The consequences of these church quar- 
rels receive slight consideration by either 
party during the heat of the conflict. If 
they could see how great and permanent 
evils are likely to follow they would 
pause. War often has been declared 
confidently and even hilariously with no 
thought of the aftermath of battlefields. 

The minister who allows himself to be- 
come the leader of a party instead of the 
pastor of the church commits himself to 
persons who, however loyal to him, stand 
before the community as partisans of a 
man who needs defense. He is almost 
certain not to remain long in that pastor- 
ate. The record of a church divided 


under his ministry follows him, even 
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though he move across the continent. 
Some conscientious men and women 
whom he has led his party against be- 
lieve that he has wronged them. Their 
verdict spreads. The fact that the minis- 
ter was the pastor of a party goes far to 
sustain their verdict. Able and devoted 
men are handicapped by a record of this 
sort which has followed them for many 
years. Young ministers of high purpose 
and promise are being drawn aside from 
their work to which they have conse- 
crated their lives, and that by men older 
than themselves, often church officers 
who honor and love the pastors whose 
future they are helping to hamper. 

The consequences to churches which 
have been drawn into quarrels are worse 
than to their pastors. The minister soon 
moves away. The contending parishion- 
ers become permanently distrustful of 
one another. Often the members in the 
minority organize a new church. They 
appeal to the community for sympathy 
and divide it. After awhile the acute 
dispute becomes chronic. Then it passes 
on to a new generation as an inherited 
disease. We know communities still torn 
over church quarrels more than half a 
century old. The original fighters are 
dead. The cause of the division has been 
forgotten but the divided churches re- 
main, sometimes of the same denomina- 
tion, sometimes of different denomina- 
tions. Intermarriages occur and the 
strife is renewed over the question which 
church the new family shall attend. 
Each fresh accession to the village life 
stirs afresh the embers of discord into 
flame as both sides repeat the arguments 
why the new comers should choose this 
church or the other. 

We have drawn no picture of the im- 
agination. We could point to a number 
of communities who would recognize 
their history in this sketch. There are 
others in which the strife is in its initial 
stage. In these are great opportunities 
for Christian service. Men and women 
who can keep cool heads and warm hearts, 
who would save the minister even from 
himself, who can discern the good in 
those on both sides, and turn attention 
from the evil, who have mercy on the 
children that as they grow to maturity 
will be drawn into the quarrel if it con- 
tinues, have a divine call to do the Mas- 
ter’s will at such a time. Let them see 
how small things are inflated to look like 
great principles which must be defended 
at any cost. Let them quietly arrest the 
stories that travel fast for the disparage- 
ment of their brethren and neighbors. 
Let them read daily in private the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians, and 
pray lovingly for the pastor and for all 
the congregation. Let them look not on 
their own things but on the things of oth- 
ers. Let them rejoice in every sign of 
returning harmony. Thus they will earn 
for themselves our Lord’s verdict of ap- 
proval, ‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers : 
for they shall be called sons of God.” 





The retirement from offisialand formal serv- 
ice as pastor of Union Chapel, Manchester, 
Eng., of Rev. Dr. Alex. Maclaren, brings to 
a close one of the noblest ministries that 
the Christian Church in England has seen in 
many a day. The British Weekly credits 
him with having altered the whole manner of 
British preaching, and doubts whether any 
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preacher of the last fifty years, not excepting 
F. W. Robertson, has had a more profound 
and penetrating and transforming power. 
This may be true as to method of preaching, 
but it will be questioned as to body of thought 
set forth. 





Social Democracy in Germany 


“TIT regard socialism as an emphemeral 
phenomenon,” said Emperor William of 
Germany three years ago, addressing a 
body of students and officers assembled 
at Charlottenburg. In the light of the 
steady increase of the vote of the Social 
Democratic party for more than a decade 
now it might occur to Herr Bebel or 
another leader of the masses to retort 
that they regard a monarchical form of 
government as not destined to live long. 

On the ruins of “defunct and betrayed 
Liberalism,” to quote Francis de Pres- 
sense, there is growing up on the Conti- 
nent of Europe a great party with demo- 
cratic aims, but hoping for a democracy 
that is social rather than individualistic 
in its aims and method. As Liberalism 
wanes and as autocracy claims—futilely 
—greater sanctity and power the increase 
in the number of adherents of the social 
program increases. Nor are signs lacking 
that in Great Britain and in the United 
States the Socialistic party bids fair to 
grow at the expense of a disintegrating 
‘** Liberalism ’’ and ‘‘ Democracy.” 

The meaning of the parliamentary elec- 
tions just held in Germany is clear to 
him who runs if he will but read. Power 
is slipping away from the hands of the 
old landed aristocracy. Some of it has 
found shelter in the hands of a new class 
of rich captains of industry. But both 
have to reckon with the increasing polit- 
ical strength of the wage-earning and the 
consuming middle class. A Ministry de- 
pendent upon parliamentary indorsement 
of its policy for its life even now would 
fall. Such legislation as the Emperor 
and the Ministry can procure harmoniz- 
ing with policies which the masses dis- 
approve they get only through trades 
with the party of the Center. Thus the 
emperor goes to Canossa, and the Roman 
Church rules virtually in Protestant Ger- 
many. 

Hostile to republicanism so long as it 
dared to be hostile, the Roman Catholic 
Church in South America, France and 
the United States now kisses the hand it 
once spurned. Today it is the bulwark 
of conservatism in France, Italy, Ger- 
many against the new uprising of the 
masses against bourgeoise exploitation of 
the many by the few. Some day it may 
capitulate to social democracy just as it 
did to individualistic democracy, but in 
the meantime it will be anathematized by 
the masses; and will play into the hands 
of secularism which, alas, is the darker 
side of the present day drift toward so- 
cialism the world over. This spirit is re- 
flected strikingly in Zola’s powerful story, 
Truth. Robert Blatchford, leader of the 
English Socialists, is now an avowed op- 
ponent of religion. 

Fortunately it may be said that both 
in France and Germany with the emerg- 
ence of the socialistic propaganda from 
the condition of theory only to one of po- 
litical responsibility has come a lessening 
of the radicalism, an increase of the op- 
portunist spirit and a willingness to evolve 
rather than a desire to revolt. And it is 
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this fact which indicates that, with the 
absorption of the left wing of the Lib- 
erals of Germany, France and England, 
social democracy will be a less disturbing 
factor in history than Emperor William 
and the Vatican and individualistic Prot- 
estantism imagine. 

It is a deeply significant fact that de- 
fense of property has made partners in 
political affairs of orthodox Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Holland. Men 
with memories of bitter feuds fought out 
on the field of battle; men with funda- 
mentally different convictions respecting 
religion on its doctrinal and institutional 
sides are supporting the Kuyper Ministry. 

Shall we see something of the kind in 
this country sooner or later? Already 
there are signs of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants drawing together on the 
matter of marriage and divorce as an 
offset against laxity born of individual- 
ism gone to seed. Socialism gone to seed 
is equally lax on this vital matter. 

By evolution and not by revolution po- 
litical man will pass, as has thoughtful 
religious man, from individualism to so- 
cialism, because dire experience will teach 
him that “every system involving com- 
munity of interest must always fail until 
@ man has as much appetite for what is 
right as for food—until a man’s con- 
science grips him as painfully if he does 
not do right as his stomach does if he 
neglects to take nourishment.”” Prema- 
ture socialization will teach everywhere 
as it is now teaching Australians, that 
the greed of all may be as rapacious as 
the greed of one. 





The Christian as a Citizen 


The better the men the better the 
nation. Good citizenship requires in its 
own sphere the highest qualities. If you 
lower the average of humanity, you in- 
jure the material with which national 
life must build. If you raise the average 
of manliness, making stronger and purer 
men, you are exalting the nation. Is 
there any method for the essential bet- 
tering of men more effective than simple 
and active faith in Christ as the Re- 
deemer and example of men? 

The present influence of Christian citi- 
zens is not all that could be wished, but 
it is beyond all reasonable question the 
best element of our national life. It is 
not ideal, it is not beyond severe and just 
criticism, but when all is said it is the 
leaven that isleaveningthelump. Chris- 
tian faith and the atmosphere created 
and sustained by Christian faith are the 
mainstays of civic righteousness. 

Men have found fault with the influ- 
ence of the Christian spirit in national 
life on two opposite grounds. It is urged 
that Christians are too broad, because 
they feel themselves citizens of a world- 
wide kingdom ; and, on the other side, 
that they are too narrow, bound to impos- 
sible ideals of unpractical righteousness 
and so unfitted to accept those compro- 
mises without which popular government 
is impossible. These are indubitable ex- 
tremes of Christian thinking which in 
some individuals have worked against 
patriotism and destroyed good citizen- 
ship, but they are excesses of tendencies 
which in their right proportion are of the 
utmost value to the state. The world- 
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wide community of Christian sympathy 
guards the nation from the folly and loss 
of a narrow-minded greed and arrogance, 
while the Christian’s insistence on ideal 
righteousness is a continual call to the 
people to come up to a higher level of 
moral life. 

It must be remembered that we are 
dealing neither with ideal Christians 
nor with a perfect state. The perfected 
Christians are all in heaven, the Chris- 
tian citizens on earth are only working 
toward perfection. And the imperfec- 
tion of the state would fill us with de- 
spair if we did not believe also in its 
perfectability. The extreme of world 
citizenship is to be cured by an active 
participation in the work of the nation to 
which we owe allegiance; the extreme 
of insistence for others upon an ideal 
righteousness which cannot be sustained 
in practice must be avoided by a wise 
application of the higher Christian laws 
of proportion and good sense. 

Were there in any state or town or city 
a solid nucleus of Christian citizens, right- 
eous themselves and bearing witness by 
their lives to righteousness, alert, studi- 
ous of public interests, faithful in public 
duty, considerate of the rights of others 
and strict in their judgment of the serv- 
ants whom they place in office, the way 
of reform and of improvement would be 
far easier than it is. It is the inatten- 
tion, the listlessness and division of Chris- 
tian people, or their impracticability, 
upon which professional political jobbery 
thrives. 

We ought to take more satisfaction in 
our citizenship. It is something to be 
proud of to be an American of these 
United States, a citizen of our state and 
town. We can never get the best that 
this relation offers us without faithful- 
ness. Our political relation is an oppor- 
tunity of influence for Christ; On this 
side also we have a talent, which too 
many of us, by inattention of thought 
and neglect of duty are hiding away un- 
used, to our own discredit and great loss 
in the day of Christ. 8 





In Brief 


Western Reserve University made Prof. 
George Adam Smith a Doctor of Laws last 
week. Thus doctored he will surely recover 
his health. 





Scanning the list of prize winners at Colum- 
bia University, you find evidence of the ambi- 
tion and ability of the Jews, who more and 
more are taking possession of that city’s busi- 
ness and intellectual life. 





Many a word spoken in jest has a world of 
truth in it. Harvard Law School students, 
in a recent jesting classification of law, have 
divided it thus: Common law ; equity ; Stand- 
ard Oil law; and lynch law. 





The joint committee on publication at the 
Baptist anniversary meeting reported that 
60,000 copies of Baptist newspapers would 
amply meet the present demand of that de- 
nomination. Baptists would be stronger if 
the demand were greater. 





Pressure brought to bear at Washington 
has rightly led Secretary of War Root to 
instruct Governor General Taft and the Civil 
Commission to put aside the scheme for mak- 
ing the opium traffic a legalized monopoly. 
Japan is a safer model in this respect than 
Great Britain. 
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Our beloved friends, Rev. Dr. Joseph E. 
Roy and wife, celebrated last Sunday the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage and of 
his ordination to the ministry. We are plan- 
ning to have some part soon in commemorat- 
ing the long and noble service of Dr. and Mrs. 
Roy to Congregational churches and to the 
kingdom to which these churches belong. 





An expert physician, after a wide survey of 
cancer areas, concludes that this disease is 
most prevalent in districts where beer and 
cider are largely drunk. He also finds that 
cancer which is contagious is most common 
in districts thickly wooded and well watered. 
This is helpful so far as it goes in showing 
how to avoid the dreaded scourge. 





The representative of Unitarianism in 
Cuba, writing in the Christian Register, says 
that President Palma is a Presbyterian. It 
was known that he was not a stanch Roman 
Catholic and that in his present place he had 
to play an opportunist’s part, but Mr. Noa 
adds an interesting detail, pregnant with im- 
portance should President Palma remain at 
the helm for some time. 





The Christian Register points with satisfac- 
tion to the changed tone of the religious press 
in its comments on the May meetings of Uni- 
tarians, saying that twenty years ago the 
Unitarian Association was subjected to keen 
and hostile criticism, whereas now religious 
papers often show cordial approval. The 
tone of the May meetings and of the associa- 
tion has changed, too. We note both changes 
with gratitude. : 

The Examiner, comparing liquor selling 
under license and under prohibition, points 
to the fact that Morristown, N. J., has one 
liquor dealer to 704 of the population, while 
five cities of Maine, as large as Morristown, 
have one liquor seller to every 235 of the pop- 
ulation. This is according to the report of 
the commissioner of internal revenue, which 
shows that 1,430 liquor dealers in Maine pay 
a tax to the United States. 





One of the subjects debated by Congrega- 
tionalists is the question whether or not the 
traveling expenses of delegates to the National 
Council should be paid by assessments on the 
churches. It cost the Presbyterian Church 
$73,000 to pay the expenses of delegates to the 
General Assembly last montb, and it would 
have cost more if there had been money left 
to draw in the treasury. It will be a good 
while before a proportionate sum will be 
raised for this purpose from Congregational 
churches. 

Dr. George Adam Smith, who has been for 
more than a month at Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, with typhoid fever, had a serious 
relapse last week, and suffered much from 
acute neuritis. But we are glad to learn from 
his wife, who is with him, that he was better 
last Sunday and had some natural sleep, though 
for the first time in several days. Dr. Smith 
has bravely and patiently endured the dis- 
appointment and pain brought by his illness, 
and his many friends will wait eagerly for 
news of his recovery. 


Mr. J. H. Tewksbury of the Pilgrim Press, 
whose article on needed postal reforms re- 
cently published in our columns has attracted 
considerable attention from congressmen, 
government officials and the press, has been 
chosen by the Sunday School Editors’ and 
Publishers’ Association one of a committee to 
memorialize Congress in opposition tothe pro- 
posed 300 per cent. increase in postage on peri- 
odical publications other than weeklies. This 
law, if passed, would necessitate a consider- 
able increase in the cost of Sunday school 
supplies. 








Canadian Methodism loses one of its largest 
personalities by the death of Rev. Dr. E. H. 
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Dewart. We have known his work in the 
Christian Guardian for many years and have 
highly appreciated it. As preacher, author, 
orator, ecclesiastical statesman, Dr. Dewart 
has played a large part in shaping the ethical 
and religious ideals of the Dominion. Metho- 
dist unity, prohibition, higher education and 
Canadian political independence have all had 
able exposition and championship by his voice 
and pen. His editorial service on the Guard- 
ian began in 1869 and lasted until 1894. 





Laudable efforts are being made to make 
the week July 26—Aug. 1an Old Home Week 
in Massachusetts. Charches as well as homes 
have a duty to perform in this matter. Ap- 
propriate religious services should be arranged 
for, and in not a few towns the church will 
and should lead in social festivals. Like the 
Jews of old going up to Jerusalem, the sons 
and daughters of the older commonwealths 
of the Union should improve all opportunities 
to pay homage to the nurseries of American 
independence and virtue, the towns in which 
church, school and town meeting had full 
Sway. 





We sympathize with our London contem- 
porary, the Christian World, against which 
a libel suit has been brought by a minister 
who wears proudly the semi-lanars which 
appear to have been purchased from a so- 
called university in Tennessee. The Christian 
World called the university a sham and the 
D. D. a fake, not knowing that almost any 
one in that state can sell a degree. We 
have a flattering proposal from a “ College 
of Law” in Tennessee, holding up before us a 
glittering LL. D., which, we believe, can be 
secured for $10. We are informed that the 
entire faculty is concentrated in one man, but 
the institution claims 1,000 students and the 
degree is legally conferred. More shame to 
the laws of Tennessee! 


‘The London City Temple Pas- 
tor in America 


A representative of The Congregationalist 
had an interview with Rev. Reginald John 
Campbell an hour after he landed from the 
ship last Saturday. He is to spend a month 
in America before taking up the work laid 
down by Dr. Joseph Parker in City Temple, 
London. He said that such success as he had 
in Brighton was due wholly to pulpit work, 
and that in order to achieve that measure of 
success, he had sought to give and to do al- 
ways his best. It was in part to insure main- 
tenance of this standard that he declared him- 
self physically unable to preach three times 
on one Sunday. At Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, a large congregation heard him with de- 
light, and in spite of torrents of rain some jour- 
neyed to Manhattan in the afternoon to hear 
him again. The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh was filled at four, where Mr. Camp- 
bell had been advertised to preach, but where 
Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, recently of San 
Francisco, was heard. Mr. Campbell preached 
in Dr. Bradford’s church, Montclair, at night. 
He is not ill, and will be able to keep his ap- 
pointments, but other committees may not 
plan three sermons on one day. 

*T am come to America to take a short 
course of instruction,” he said cheerily, soon 
after he got away from the customs’ officials. 
*“*T want to learn methods by observution, as 
I have not been able to do by reading my Con- 
gregationalist, as I do regularly. Just off the 
ship, I have already been asked half a dozen 
times about our Education Bill. How well you 
busy Americans seem to keep the run of our 
affairs! Well, a large number of Noncon- 


formists are taking the line that they cannot 
pay the denominational rate. They are going 
to pay the public school rate. Things are not 
so bad when there is publicity, but where 
schools are privately managed we ought not 
to be expected to indorse them. 


Of course 
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the rank and file do not take a stand so rad 
ical, but leaders do. For example, Dr. Hor- 
ton, chairman of the Congregational Union, 
will refuse to pay. So will Mr. Meyer, Mr. 
Horne, Dr. Fairbairn, and of course Dr. Clif- 
ford. I believe their stand will smash the act. 

“When Dr. Parker and Mr. Haghes died 
some asked where new leaders were to come 
from. But they have come. Dr. John Clif- 
ferd, pastor of Westbourne Park Baptist 
Church, leads on all public questions; Dr. 
Fairbairn on a few matters. He has weight 
when he comes out. Dr. Parker was content 
with a cor gregation at the temple. I am try- 
ing to build up a church. I say this in no 
spirit of criticism of my predecessor. The 
Sunday before I sailed we received into mem- 
bership 120 persons, a majority of them men. 
We have in the temple membership some 
former Roman Catholics. That is unusual. 
We also have a branch church in the country. 
That is unusual, too, for City Temple. 

“‘Congregationalism in England is making 
towaid closer unity; less congregational and 
more church. The name suggested by Dr. 
Parker will not be adopted, but the thing he 
suggested will be. The scheme was laid be- 
fore the May meetings, and was received with 
favor. Organic union is aimed at by three of 
the English Methodist bodies. The action of 
the Presbyterians in Scotland has had its in- 
fluence with us. I look forward in England 
to a revived evangelistic pulpit rather than 
a multiplication of method. And yet I want 
to see for myself some of your American 
methods. You may say to American Con- 
gregationalists, if you will, that I take a hope- 
ful view. The cause of Jesus Christ is to go 
forward.” 

Mr. Campbell’s figure is not as large as the 
pictures of him suggest. He is not tall and 
angular, but closely built and of medium 
height. His face is youthful when compared 
with his almost white hair. There is noth- 
ing noteworthy in bis pulpit manner. His 
strength lies in his earnestness and in the 
clear)y expressed terms of his message. 

B. M. C. 





In and Around Boston 


Biblical Lectures and Classes 

The experimental lectures on the Bible 
announced last winter by the Twentieth 
Century Club, but arranged independently of 
it, have encouraged the club to respond to a 
request from those who arranged that course, 
to undertake a series of lectures for next au- 
tumn. A committee appointed for that pur- 
pose announces, beginning early in October, 
courses as follows: five stereopticon lectures 
by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
on Palestine Geography, twelve lectures by 
Prof. Henry P. Smith of Amherst College on 
the History and Literature of Israel until the 
Exile, twelve class lessons by Prof. I. F. Wood 
of Smith College on the same subject, eight 
lectures by Prof. H. 8. Nash of Cambridge on 
Life and Literature in the Apostolic Age, and 
four interpretative Bible readings by Miss 
Helen M. Cole. These lectures and classes 
will be given in Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston 
University and in the rooms of the club. 
Farther particulars may be had by applying 
to the secretary of the club. 


A Ministers’ Meeting 

The somber and ancient interior of King’s 
Chapel contained a large audience of minis- 
ters last Monday morning to listen to an 
address on Christian Unity by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, and quite a number of passers-by, 
seeing the door of the historic edifice open, 
came in and settled into the box pews without 
knowing that they were contributing their 
presence to the advancement of one of the 
great Christian movements of the twentieth 
century. The Ministers’ Union, under whose 
auspices the meeting was held, is now nine 
years old and held its annual meeting at the 
close of the session. Ministers of all denomi- 
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nations belong in it Rev. W. J. Batt of 
Co.ecord, Mass., is its secretary, and has 
done a large proportion of the work of carry- 
ing it on. Bishop Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts was its president last yeur. This year 
Canon Hensley Henson: f Westminster Abbey 
has been elected president and has accepted 
the offise. Though he is a long way off so far 
as distance is concerned, he declares himself 
very near to headquarters so far as sympathy 
with the objects of the union is concerned, 
looking confidently for the time when barriers 
which divide denominations from one another 
may disappear and boundary lines if they con- 
tinue will only mark the habitations of those 
who are one in spirit and purpose to build up 
one kingdom of God. Next Monday morning 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of London will speak at 
a meeting in Park Street Church, arranged 
for by a committee representing different 
denominations in Boston and vicinity and 
prejected under the auspices of this same 
Ministers’ Union. 


Fools Wounded 

On the second evening after a recent Fourth 
of July, a physician, as he sank exhausted 
into a chair, remarked to us, if we remember 
correctly, that he had treated ninety-six cases 
of wounds, mostly in the hands, at the Boston 
City Hospital, within the last thirty hours. 
The recent Seventeenth of June celebration 
resulted in more than one hundred wounded, 
the majority from explosion of cartridges in 
the hands of boys. We mention these facts 
in the hope that they may serve as a caution 
to a few, as another Independence Day ap- 
proaches. 





The Harvard Summer School 
of Theology 


JULY 7-21 


The coming to Boston of so large a company 
of teachers as the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting will bring and the special 
rates offered by railroads ought to increase 
considerably the attendance on the summer 
schools at Harvard this year, and none of 
them deserve support more than the School of 
Theology. Its managers have provided that 
the subject considered throughout the ses- 
sions of the school shall fit on naturally to the 
deliberations of the larger gathering which 
precedes it, and they have chosen the subject 
of Religious Education for consideration. 

The new ideals and methods in general edu- 
cation will be set forth in lectures by Prof. 
H. H. Horne of Dartmouth College, and by 
Dr. 8. M. Crothers. The evolution of thought 
concerning religious education particularly in 
the New England churches will be described 
by Prof. F. A. Christie of Meadville Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Application of new pedagog- 
ical principles to the specific problems of re- 
ligious education will be suggested by Prof. 
G. A. Coe of Northwestern University. The 
principle of authority will be considered in 
relation to Christianity by Prof. G. B. Foster 
of Chicago University. The materials and 
methods of current theological study will be 
illustrated in the department of church his- 
tory by Prof. E. Emerton, and in the depart- 
ment of New Testament exegesis by Prof. 
J. H. Ropes. A general review of the most 
recent theological literature will be given by 
Prof. G. F. Moore. The relation of modern 
thought in the fields of theology and of New 
Testament study to the teaching office of the 
ministry will be discussed by Prof. E. C. 
Moore and by Prof. Edward Hale. Prof. 
N. T. Shaler and Prof. F. G. Peabody will 
speak at the close of the course, the one upon 
the emergence of the religious sentiment and 
the other upon the religion of an educated 
man. 

The fee for membership in the Summer 
School of Theology is $15. Letters of inquiry 
may be addressed to Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Men and Things Way Out West 


Subtract from the states in the far 
West those influences which make for 
their higher life and all their teeming 
acres, their vast mineral deposits, their 
thousands of square miles abounding in 
cedars, firs and other giants of the forest 
would dwindle in worth, while the human 
energy put forth to subdue and cultivate 
the earth and to discover and use its re- 
sources would degenerate into a furious 
scramble for mere creature comforts. It 
is the work of the preacher, the teacher, 
the evangelist, the missionary, that gives 
to this belt its true glory. It is the 
steady Christian life and the various 
forms of personal service which one finds 
in homes and schools, in shops and 
churches which charms and cheers the 
passing traveler. 


THE APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION 


It is the day of the educator in the far 
West quite as truly as in the older parts 
of the country. Heis honored and util- 
ized and in his hands are the keys to the 
future. In no other part of the sections 
recently traversed by President Roose- 
velt were the people more eager to ex- 
hibit to him the children in their public 
schoels. Nowhere do they take more 
pride in pointing out to visitors their 
educational equipment. When Mr. Roose- 
velt was scheduled for a speech at Walla 
Walla, it was the citizens, not the faculty 
of Whitman College, who suggested that 
the natural place for him to speak there 
would be from the steps of the fine new 
Memorial building. In selecting the sites 
for the state universities and agricultural 
colleges, they have usually picked out, as 
in the case of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Washington, as sightly and as 
spacious tracts of land as could be found. 
Salaries paid teachers in the public insti- 
tutions correspond in many places to the 
high wages paid for industrial labor. 

As in lines of material endowment, 
the thing which surprises an Easterner 
most is the quantity and quality of the 
results compared with the short time that 
has been available for securing them. 
There is Stanford University, for in- 
stance, the richest university in this 
country, with its thirty million dollars 
endowment. And yet, twelve years ago 
trees, tropical shrubs and meadow grass 
occupied the area covered now by its 
quaint and beautiful buildings of the 
Spanish type of architecture. And not 
in material equipment alone, but in the 
size and ability of the teaching force, both 
Stanford and its neighbor and rival at 
Berkeley, the State University, are not 
so far behind Harvard, Columbia and 
Chicago. Indeed, men have been lured 
from the teaching force of Eastern insti- 
tutions because of the inducements and 
opportunities offered by the Pacific Coast 
institutions. 


OUR OWN COLLEGES 
Of colleges affiliated with our denomi- 
nation I visited Colorado, Pacific, Whit- 


man and Fargo. Colorado, for many rea- 
sons, is in the lead and exerts a constantly 
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increasing inflaence through the Rocky 
Mountain belt. Its magnificent new sci- 
ence building, to be opened the coming 
autumn and named Palmer Hall, after 
General Palmer, who has given liberally 
to it, is probably the largest building of its 
kind west of Chicago. It measures 287 
by 95 feet and farnishes ample accommo- 
dations for work in all branches of sci- 
ence, beside recitation and assembly 
rooms to meet for the present all the 
needs of the college. It is the crowning 
achievement of President Slocum’s long 
and efficient administration, during which 
one building after another has been 
added until one begins to feel that the 
title which enthusiastic admirers of Colo- 
rado sometimes claim for it, the Yale of 
the West, is duly to be justified. 

Pacific University at Forest Grove, 
Ore., is considerably one side from the 
beaten line of travel, and the work it 
does would be more fitly symbolized if it 
were called a college. It has lacked fora 
year or two a president, but I found 
strong leaders in the persons of Acting 
President Ferrin, Principal Bates and 
Dean Farnham, and a spirit of loyalty 
and enthusiasm among teachers and pu- 
pils. Whitman flourishes despite mags- 
zine articles on the ‘Whitman Myth.” 
Certainly, one who stands as I did on the 
mound overlooking the fair valley where 
the terrible massacre fifty-six years ago 
took place, gets the impression that he 
is face to face with the memorabilia of 
authentic history. Anyway, there is 
nothing fictitious or superficial about the 
progress of Whitman College, and here 
again, as at Colorado, to realize what one 
man has been able to bring about, the vis- 
itor need only to look first at the two 
dwellings which constituted the outward 
equipment when President Penrose took 
the reins, nine years ago, and then at the 
three substantial modern structures over 
the way, adorning a velvety campus. 
Fargo is not so blessed, but carries on 
most of its activities in one structure. 
But Fargo, too, is decidedly on the up- 
grade, and the good work of the late Pres- 
ident Simmons is being conserved and 
extended by President Morley and his 
capable staff. 

One day was all I had to give to our 
California institutions, Mills College and 
PacificSeminary. In the former two hun- 
dred young women are receiving an edu- 
cation of the modern Mount Holyoke 
type. The school is almost as retired as 
a convent in the Italian hills. You go 
out half a dozen miles by electric from 
Oakland into a lovely valley and come 
upon the seminary in the midst of a per- 
fect bower of beauty. Great California 
eucalyptus and madrona trees surround 
it, while over the main building run in 
profusion vines, Jaden on the day of my 
visit with beautiful roses. It is a spot 
where the girls must be in the best po- 
sition to study books, nature and one 
another and Eastern girls who need a 
mild climate might spend to advantage 
a year or two there. The school is still 
directed by Mrs. Mills, who with her 


husband, a former missionary to Hawaii, 
founded it forty years ago. A number of 
her excellent teachers have the Mount 
Holyoke stamp upon them. It is the only 
college of its type on the coast and draws 
students from every direction, including 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. 
It is rejoicing in a fine new organ, just 
placed in handsome Lisser Hall. 

Pacific Seminary has done the wise 
thing and perhaps tided over a crisis in 
its affairs by removing from its old-time 
site in Oakland to the adjoining city of 
Berkeley, where it has secured an equally 
good property much closer to the uni- 
versity grounds. This permits the stu- 
dents to avail themselves of larger edu- 
cational privileges. The new men on the 
teaching staff, Professors Bade and 
Laughlin, are meeting the high expecta- 
tions cherished of them. They are young, 
progressive, discreet men, who evidently 
mean to make themselves felt in the life 
of the churches and put their learning 
at the disposal of their brethren gen- 
erally. The speedy coming of Rev. J. W. 
Buckham of Salem, Mass., to the chair 
of theology is eagerly anticipated. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE VERSUS 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


To us as a denomination, and indeed, to 
every denomination at work in these 
Western states, the cruz of the educational 
problem today is this: Can we, should we, 
in the face of the increasing resources of 
the state university support the private 
religious academy and college? Montana 
Presbyterians have been unable to en- 
dure state competition and their build- 
ings reared for a collegiate purpose are 
now abandoned. In number of pupils, in 
equipment and often in their professorial 
staffs the state universities have over- 
shadewed the denominational colleges. I 
was surprised to find legislatures so lib- 
eral in behalf of the higher public educa- 
tion. We expect the average American 
community to take care of its primary 
and grammar schools but these Western- 
ers are evidently determined on making 
available to their sons and daughters the 
best educational opportunities. Nothing 
can be gained by lamenting this tendency 
or by depreciating the work and influence 
of the splendid state universities scat- 
tered all over the Western country. But 
the case against the denominational col- 
lege is by no means closed. After visit- 
ing a number and conversing not only 
with those particularly interested in 
them, but with unprejudiced outsiders, 
I am surer than I was when I went West 
that it is the business of Congregational- 
ists at all events, to support and improve 
the institutions into which have already 
gone so much money and so much conse- 
crated life. 

In the first place the religious influence 
of the state institutions is restricted. 
Not all presidents are as free as Dr. 
Cyrus Northrop of Minneapolis, who in 
his excellent article in a recent number 
of Christendom, lays stress upon the 
daily service of worship held for his own 
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students. In most of the states it is a 
weekly rather than a daily assemblage 
and then the worshipful side of it is often 
reduced to a minimum. If we here in 
the East like to have our sons and daugh- 
ters under the influence of such colleges 
as Yale and Amherst, Smith and Welles- 
ley, where there is no fear of offending 
the students or their parents, or the state 
university always in the background, 
then people in the West who want simi- 
lar institutions should be provided with 
them as far as possible. Not that the 
state university is godless. Nearly all 
have vigorous young men and young 
women’s Christian Associations and 
many are b‘essed with instructors who 
let their Christian light shine constantly 
and effectively. But you are not at all 
certain that the man who instructs your 
son in biology will not be an agnostic or 
the teacher in history utterly indifferent 
to the divine movement in the life of 
man. 

I believe, too, that the old ideal of cul- 
ture is often better maintained at the 
private college. The drift in the West 
today is all toward science. One who 
has been out of college a number of years 
is amazed at the provision made for 
courses in mechanical, chemical and elec- 
trical science. Such knowledge can speed- 
ily be marketed in the mines and the 
growing cities. Hence an entirely new 
set of appliances in the form of retorts, 
crucibles, test tubes and assaying in- 
struments has come in. The traditional 
thought of the scholar as a bookman, as 
an all round cultured gentleman, seems 
to have gone by. It is more evident, I 
think, in the denominational college, and 
is certainly more likely to be brought 
back and conserved by institutions which 
avow as their threefold purpose the culti- 
vation of body, mind and soul. Then, 
too, the more careful supervision of the 
decorous and personal relationships of 
the students in a private college has its 
bearing upon their best development. 

Our schools are also needed from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
locality. So long as more than eighty 
per cent. of the students of the higher 
educational institutions of this country 
come from homes within a hundred miles 
of their respective colleges, so long will it 
be wise to distribute centers of learning 
quite generously over the newly-settled 
portions of the country, choosing sites 
wisely and avoiding over-lapping. When 
the farmer boy knows that there is a 
good academy or college within a day’s 
ride of his home, it exerts its attractions 
upon him in subtle ways. So because 
Fargo, Whitman, Pacific, Colorado and 
the others are leavening and fertilizing 
their districts for miles around, they 
should be maintained. They react, too, 
on the state universities by holding up 
high religious ideals. There is probably 
more deference to and appreciation of 
religion in the average state university 
because of the existence of outspoken 
Christian institutions not too far away. 
We ought not to forget either, that in 
most cases the local communities have 
given and are giving liberally to their 
own institutions. Walla Walla citizens, 
for instance, raised $80,000 before appeal- 
ing to Dr. Pearsons. Fargo people have 


within a short time given $15,000 to their 
college. 
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We do not solve all the problems of the 
denominational college by asserting their 
claims to be generously supported. They 
need, in my opinion, to select the things 
which they are best equipped to do and do 
them well rather than to try to cover the 
whole field of education. They may need 
to consider affiliation in certain depart- 
ments with the great institutions of the 
land. What Pacific Seminary has done 
with reference to the state university, 
what Illinois College has done with re- 
lation to Chicago University and what 
I understand Chicago Seminary is con- 
templating in respect to the same insti- 
tution, may presage changes and adjust- 
ments on a wider scale of mutual benefit 
to all concerned. Moreover, it is no less 
the duty of Congregationalists to follow 
up the children of Congregational homes 
who go to the state university. Either 
by strengthening the local church or by 
establishing a special home or social cen- 
ter the effort should be made to supply 
what the university can never be ex- 
pected to give. 

To sum it all, the advantage is by no 
means all with the richly endowed state 
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school. I would as lief be a Western 
college president obliged to knock repeat- 
edly at the doors of handsome homes in 
the East, as I would be the president of a 
state university forced nearly every win- 
ter to camp for a fortnight or more at the 
capital of his state and to follow up the 
Solons in order that he may get the 
appropriation desired. AndI wouldI had 
grace and learning enough to be worthy 
of a professorial chair in our average 
Congregational college in the West. For 
believe me, people of the East, you and 
I should lift our hats to the men and 
women who are trying to mold the 
young life of the West so that it shall 
in due time be worthy of the country 
given it to possess. Their pay is small 
and their work hard. Some of them 
could earn twice as much in Eastern 
colleges. Their homes are modest, but 
they know how to dispense a h2spitality 
as gracious as it is sincere. They have 
the satisfaction of realizing that they are 
engaged in the best kind of work and 
next to the foreign missionaries they 
are the happiest people that it has ever 
been my privilege to meet. 


The Japanese Emigrant to Hawaii 


Point of View of Japan 


By Rev. Doremus SouppER, D. D. 


No more open-minded government exists 
than that of Japan. Witness her treat- 
ment of China and contrast her generous 
reception of Chinese students with the 
narrow-mindedness of the attitude of our 
Government theretowards. It has been 
my pleasure to pass through an experi- 
ence as unique as it has been illustrative 
of this nobleness of view. Last Septem- 
ber, while visiting some of the families 
that have representatives in Hawaii, it 
became apparent that there was much 
suffering among some of the farmer folk 
here due to the emigration of their rela- 
tives and that there was no machinery 
whatever for relief. Attempts were made 
to get in touch with these cases but it 
was soon found that any general success 
would be impossible without government 
co-operation. It seemed a bold request 
from an avowed missionary to make but 
it was worth the trial and therefor 
through mutual friends communication 
was opened with Baron Tadakatsu Ut- 
sumi, the Minister for Home Affairs, ask- 
ing his assistance. The response was 
generous beyond expectation. The baron 
at once wrote personal letters to the gov- 
ernors of several prefectures, requesting 
—and such a request from a minister of 
the emperor is a command—full co-opera- 
tion. Then word came directing me to 
make known my wishes immediately to 
the various governors. Seven prefect- 
ures were chosen, from which the largest 
number of emigrants have gone to Hawaii ; 
definite dates were set apart for each of 
the seven ; the governors were asked to 
appoint meetings in as many centers as 
could be reached in the time available 
and to summon thereto all the families 
that might have requests to prefer con- 
cerning relatives in Hawaii. 

The seven governors thus appealed to 
entered into the project most heartily, 
planned each a thorough campaign, as- 


signed one or more competent officials to 
act as companions and helpers and sent 
special written invitations through the 
police in the various districts to all fami- 
lies whom it was desired to reach. In 
Japan the government theoretically 
knows the whereabouts of every citizen 
every night and by means of its network 
of sub-offices such a task presents little 
difficulty. Arriving on the scene in each 
prefecture, I was met and escorted by 
officials as though I were the guest of the 
government, every courtesy was extended 
and every facility afforded to make the 
campaign effective. 

In all 79 meetings were held in 78 sepa- 
rate centers, more than 10,000 persons 
attended and upwards of 3,200 requests 
made concerning relatives who had gone 
to the islands. Each request meant both 
@ personal interview in Japanese and a 
careful record taken down at the time 
upon suitable printed blanks. These gath- 
erings convened mostly—50 out of the 79 
—in Buddhist temples in villages and 
small towns, 21 were held in schools or 
other government buildings and the rest 
in public halls or private dwellings. The 
order of procedure was to record cases 
desiring relief until all the auditors had 
assembled, next to deliver an address on 
Hawaii and the Japanese Emigrant and 
then to take down the remaining requests. 
Meetings so unique and of such strange 
interest it has never before been my priv- 
ilegetoattend. The farmer folk of Japan 
are a long-suffering people, taught through 
centuries to endure and be silent. That 
any one, least of all a foreigner, should 
care for them sufficiently to inquire into 
their troubles was a revelation at first 
hard for them to believe. But after it 
had been made clear, pent-up emotion 
found its way to expression. The ad- 
dresses were punctuated by their ejacu- 
lations and murmurs of deep apprecia- 
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tion. ‘They look upon you as a sort of 
@ god,” was said by two officials in differ- 
ent prefectures. 

Towards the end of the campaign the 
officers of the Emigration Companies 
became deeply interested and the last 
evening we spent in Tokyo was passed 
at dinner with the board of directors of 
these allied companies at their invitation. 
Certain definite conclusions have shaped 
themselves as a result of this first-hand 
study of the situation from the point of 
view of Japan. 

It is not possible to ascertain exactly 
the number of Japanese at present in 
Hawaii, though it cannot be very far from 
70,000 out of a total population of less 
than 160.000. Most of these are farm 
laborers who go to work on the sugar 
plantations. They are largely young 
men, very often boys of from sixteen to 
twenty. Many married men, leaving wife 
and children at home, and in still smaller 
proportion young couples have emigrated. 
With few exceptions the Japanese expects 
to remain in Hawaii but from three to 
five years. His purpose, of course, is to 
save money to carry home. Often he 
hopes by economy to lay by enough to 
put his family in Japan on a firm finan- 
cial basis as the owner of farm land free 
from encumbrance. Incidentally he ac- 
quires and on his return transmits to his 
friends wants that tremendously increase 
the demand for American goods. The 
Chinese is like him in this regard. Hence 
the financial folly of our anti-Chinese 
policy. The regulations governing his 
going to Hawaii are such that practically 
he must invoke the aid of one of the Emi- 
gration Companies, which becomes in a 
measure responsible for him, secures him 
work and charges him right royally for 
every service. Before the islands became 
a part of the United States the Japanese 
went out under contract and on some 
plantations it is said his condition differed 
little from slavery. Very hard stories 
are told of this servitude. Certain it is 
that no greater blessing cou'd have been 
granted these emigrants than the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii to the United States and 
the consequent abolishment of the con- 
tract system. 

Until last year the Emigration Com- 
panies, by entering into contract with 
the father or other responsible relative, 
who was required to give bond that the 
emigrant should work for a term of years 
on the plantation indicated by the com- 
pany, bave sought to secure the advan- 
tages of the old system. But the oppres- 
sive burdens which this practice laid upon 
those who bonded themselves and its 
practical evasion of a law of a friendly 
nation moved the Japanese Government 
to forbid it. Under the old contract sys- 
tem and the later practice just described 
hundreds if not thousands of Japanese 
farm households incurred heavy debts to 
these companies, which in too many in- 
stances have acted the part of financial 
bloodsuckers. On my receut tour a large 
proportion of the requests, made often 
tearfully and enforced by the unconscious 
display of evidences of deep poverty, 
bore reference to the indebtedness en- 
tailed by these abuses. I was implored 
to stir up the absent emigrant to free 
his home from the financial distress of 
debt incurred in sending him to Hawaii 
and in becoming sponsor for his perform- 


ance of centract. In scores of cases the 
contract was broken by the emigrant os- 
tensibly because the conditions of labor 
on the plantation to which he was as- 
signed were unendurable. Considering 
the migratory tastes and fickle disposition 
of these farm hands, however, too much 
dependence must not be placed on this 
alleged reason. 

A certain proportion of cases had to do 
with the decease of the emigrant, no 
certificate of death being procurable and 
hence under Japanese law the property 
involved being tied up. In not a few 
instances considerable distress and suf- 
fering had resulted. By far the greatest 
number of requests, however, related to 
the apparent utter forgetfulness of home 
obligations. Scores of families have been 
left without means of support by the 
absence of the breadwinner, who fails 
to send money or write. Agonized 
fathers, heart-broken mothers, wives 
with several children came with tears 
to beg, never in a single case pecuniary 
aid, but always kindly services that might 
rescue prodigals from loose habits, induce 
forgetful sons long silent to send some 
word of remembrance or move careless 
husbands to save the family from dire 
poverty and enable the children to go to 
school. It was often heart-rending work 
to record these cases, wondering mean. 
while how these suffering people could 
be relieved and these hundreds upon 
hundreds of faithless men be brought 
to face their duty. 

Weeks of such contact with actual 
needs and of consultation with intelligent 
Japanese who have studied the situation 
in Hawaii have voiced certain demands. 
I do not say that these are necessitated by 
conditions now existing in that territory. 
I have not yet canvassed the situation 
there. The purpose of the present writ- 
ing is merely to set forth what public- 
spirited Japanese and the conditions as 
seen from the point of view of things in 
Japan seem to demand. 

These are, first, suitable machinery for 
saving money.- It is alleged here that 
on many of the plantations there are no 
adequate facilities for the care of surplus 
wages. I was asked to see if arrange- 
ments could not ke provided to enable 
every laborer without difficulty to send 
money home by mail or to place it in the 
savings bank. By the co-operation of the 
sugar planters and postal authorities this 
ought to be accomplished. 

Second, Hawaii has become a happy 
hunting ground for Japanese professional 
gamblers. They are said to be found on 
or near every plantation, and Japanese 
investigators state that the plantation 
laborers are every year in larger num- 
bers becoming involved in their toils. 
By a system of blackmail and of intimi- 
dation of possible witnesses they protect 
themselves. from successful prosecution. 
Mr. H. Kozaki, formerly president of the 
Doshisha, who made a study of condi- 
tions in the islands last summer, went 
so far as to suggest to the local authori- 
ties there the employment of Japanese 
detectives who could be relied upon to 
notify the emigration commissioners of 
the arrival of gamblers from Japan and 
to secure evidence against those on the 
ground. The evil is pressing and threat- 
ens increasing danger. 

Third, the Japanese are a fun-loving 
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people. Their own country has its holi- 
days and its relaxations. Life on the 
plantation lacks healthful recreation, so 
Japanese students of the problem declare, 
Let something be done to make life pleas- 
anter, to furnish diversion and so obviate 
the terrible temptations to drink and 
gaming that now work havoc with these 
young people. Such are the chief sug- 
gestions and they deserve consideration. 
Meantime a new spirit has begun to 
animate the emigration people. The pres- 
ident of the board of directors of the allied 
companies, also president of the Keihin 
Bank, their official financial organ, Mr. 
T. Hinata and Mr. K. Inoue, who shares 
with him the leadership in the enter- 
prise, have become earnest Christians, 
and one or both are members of Rev. Mr. 
Kozaki's church in Tokyo. They are 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
emigrant. Last year Mr. Hinata paid 
the passage of Mr. and Mrs. Kozaki to 
Hawaii and back on an evangelistic tour. 
There is some talk of the Emigration Com- 
panies’ sharing in future the traveling 
expenses of all Japanese evangelists to 
and from theislands. An agent has been 
recently sent to Hawaii to look up men 
who have become worthless as laborers 
and to secure if possible their return 
home. Care is now being taken to send 
out a good class of emigrants and as far 
as possible to induce men to go in com- 
pany with their wives, so as to counter- 
act in part the distressful social evil. 
The Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
which with the financial assistance and 
hearty sympathy of many of the leading 
sugar planters has for years been almost 
the sole agency in the work of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of Japanese immi- 
grants, and which has done such splen 
did service in saving thousands of them 
from the evils to which they are exposed, 
will henceforth have the co-operation of 
the leading men of the empire. 
Yokohama, Japan. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


A memorial service for Mrs. Hannah D. 
Hume, the mother of missionaries, who died 
April 18 was held in the United Church, New 
Haven, Jane 17, jast after the meeting of the 
General Association. Her pastor, Dr. Mun- 
ger, Dr. Barton and Miss Twining were the 
speakers. 


So successful was the Young Women’s Bible 
Conference at Silver Bay, Lake George, last 
summer, attended by nearly a thousand per- 
sons, that another is to be held this year from 
June 26 to July 7. Such leaders as Dr. W. W. 
White, Rev. J. T. Stone, Rev. H. A. Johnson, 
Mr. H. W. Hicks, Miss May Blodget and Miss 
Caroline Palmer, will have the Bible work in 
charge. Almost every form of Christian work, 
in city and home missions, in Y. W. C. Asso- 
ciations, in Sunday schools, missionary socie- 
ties, college settlements and on the foreign 
field, will be presented by those especially 
fitted to make it vivid. Representatives from 
Methoaist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist 
and Congregational women’s boards will 
speak of their needs. The platform addresses 
will be by Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Floyd 
Tompkins, Robert E. Speer, John R. Mott and 
Dr. William F. McDowell. From the foreign 
field such workers as Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, 
Bishop Thoburn and Rev. W. F. Upcraft will 
bring their messages, while Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell will be the English guest. Parents may 
well covet for their daughters the educational 
opportunities and the spiritual uplift of this 
Buble Conference. 
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Trumpet Calls 


to the Church 


A Summons to Christians to Rise to the Dignity and Power of their Faith 


Two noteworthy sermons recently preached in different parts of the country and on important ecolesiastical occasions 
struck so harmonious and timely a note that we reproduce below typical extracts from both. The first is a portion of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s sermon to the Presbyterian General Assembly from the text, “If ye know these things happy are ye if ye 
do them.” The second is taken from Rev. E. M. Chapman’s sermon before the Vermont Congregational Convention, based on 
the words, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 


The Faith That Counts 


REV. HENRY VAN DYKR, D. D. 


Suppose that a fresh flow of energy, brave, cheerful, joyous, 
should be poured into all the forms of Christian work. Suppose 
that foreign missions and home missions should no longer have 
to plead and beg for support, but that plenty of money should 
come flowing in to send out every missionary that wants to go, 
and that plenty of the strongest and best young men should ded- 
icate their lives to the ministry of Christ, and that every house- 
hold where his gospel is believed should find its highest honor 
and its greatest joy in helping to extend his kingdom. 

And then suppose that the Christian life, in its daily manifes- 
tation, should come to be marked and known by simplicity and 
happiness. Suppose that the followers of Jesus should really es- 
cape from bondage to the evil spirits of avarice and luxury which 
infect and torment so much of our complicated, tangled, artificial 
modern life. Suppose that instead of increasing their wants and 
their desires ; instead of loading themselves down on life’s jour- 
ney with so many bags and parcels and boxes of superfiuous luz- 
gage and bric a-brac that they are forced to sit down by the road- 
side and gasp for breath; instead of wearing themselves out in 
the dusty ways of competition and vain show, or embittering 
their hearts because they cannot succeed in getting into the weary 
race of wealth and fashion—suppose instead of all this, they should 
turn to quiet ways, lowly pleasures, pure and simple joys, “plain 
living and high thinking.” 

Suppose they should truly find and clearly show their happi- 
ness in the knowledge that God loves them and Christ died for 
them and heaven is sure, and so set their hearts free to rejoice in 
life’s common mercies, the light of the sun, the blue of the sky, 
the splendor of the sea, the peace of the everlasting hills, the 
song of the birde, the sweetness of flowers, the wholesome savor 
of good food, the delight of action and motion, the refreshment 
of sleep, the charm of music, the blessings of human love and 
friendship—rejoica in all these without fear or misgiving, be- 
cause they come frém God and because Christ has sanctified 
them all by his presence and touch. 


Only Believe 


REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


Has the Christian life of Vermont as embodied in the churches 
which we represent the comfort and efficiency which saved life 
ought to have? Do we find anxious and sorry people coming to 
the church and saying: “‘ You have something which I lack— 
something that gives you peace and power and joy amid the rest- 
lessness and impotence and sorrow of this world. The world 
never seems to catch you unaware and at disadvantage. You 
seem ever adequate to the day’s needs; always armed against the 
day’s threat. Share your secret with me—break to me the bread 
of your wholesome life. Tell me what to do to be saved?” 

To ask that question is to answer it. No, we say, we do not 
see this happening. Our corporate Christian life makes no such 
impress as this upon the world about us. It neither convicts nor 
encourages men as it ought. And yet! and yet! When sober 
second thought comes we may make some claim for it. Some 
men are helped and saved. Some hearts are cleansed and cheered. 
Some impress upon the heedlessness and selfishness of the world’s 
life is made. The confession to which we are forced is one of in- 
adequacy rather than apostacy. 

The church of today is in the Way of Salvation certainly 
enough. But by no means so far along that way—by no means 
so winsome and compelliag and authoritative in its appeal to 
men who are out of the Way as it should be. 

Where shall we find what we lack? What shall make us 
whole? What shall we, Christian people and the churches we 
represent, do to be saved? I know no other answer, friends, 
than this one. I ask for no better answer. ‘“‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’”’ Simple, direct, 
cogent, comprehensive, the word comes down through the long 
years at once to convict and to cheer our waiting souls. 

The rest which remaineth for the people of God is some- 
thing better and more enduring than the rest of beatified ham- 
mock or divan. It all consists in a great, ever present, ever 
effeetive and ever humble confidence, like that of Paul when 
he said, ‘For me to live is Christ and to die is gain.” 








John Wesley’s Part in the 
Hymns of the Church 


Zinzendorf. 


10. I thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God. 


11. O God, what offering shall I give? 
Joachim Lange [| 1670-1744}. 


Frelinghausen. 





30 To Thee, O Lord, with humble fear. 


In all that has been written of late regard- 
ing John Wesley there has been very little 
mention of his share in the work of writing, 
editing and publishing hymns in which he 
collaborated with his brother Charles. The 
latter was of course more distinguished as a 
hymn writer but to the former are to be 
credited the translation of some of the sweet- 
est and grandest hymns now sung through- 
out Christendom. We are indebted to Rev. 
James H. Ross for this carefully compiled 
list of the first lines of the hymas which 
John Wesley [1703-1791] translated from the 
German : 

1. Lo, God is here! Let us adore. Ters- 
teegen [1697-1769]. 

2. O God, of good the unfathom’d sea! 
Johann A. Scheffler [ 1624-1677]. 

3. O God, Thou bottomless abyss. Ernest 
Lange [160-1727]. 

4. Eternal depth of love divine. Count N. L. 
de Zinzandorf [1700-1760]. 

5. Extended on a curséd tree. Paul Ger- 
hardt { 1606-1676), the German Wesley. 

6. Je us, thy blood and righteousness. Zin- 
zendorf. 

7. My soul before Thee prostrate lies. C.F. 
Richter { 1676-1711}. 

8. Now I have found the ground wherein. 
Johann Andreas Rothe [1688-1758], 

9. Into thy gracious hands I fall. Wolfgang 
C. Dessler [ 1660-1722). 





12, Jesus, thy boundless love to me. Ger- 
hardt. 

13. Thou hidden love of God whose height. 
Tersteegen. 

14. I thank Thee, uncreated Son. Scheffler. 

15 Thee will I love, my strength, my tower. 
Scheffler. 

16. Holy Lamb, who Thee receive. Mrs. 
Ann 8. Dober [1713-1739]. 

17.0 Thou to whose all-searching sight. 
Tersteegen. 

18. O Thou who all things canst control. 
Sigmund C. Gmelin [1679-1707]. 

19. Thou Lamb of God, Thou Prince of 
peace. Richter. 

20 Though waves and storms go o’er my 
head. Rothe. 

21. Commit Thou all thy griefs. Gerhardt. 

22. High on his everlasting Throne. Bishop 
Augusius G. Spangenberg [1704-92]. 

23. Shall 1, for fear of feebleman? Johann 
J. Winkler [ 1670-1722). 

24, Saviour of men, thy searching eye. 
Winkler. 

25. High praise to Thee, all gracious God. 
L. A. Gotter [1661-1735]. 

26. Thine, Lord, is Wisdom. E. Lange. | 

27. Give to the winds thy fears. Gerhardt. 

28 O, Jesu, source of calm repose. J. A. 
Frelinghausen [ 1670-1739}. ¥: 

29. Monarch of all, with lowly fear. Fre- 
linghausen. 


Pithy Sayings of John Wesley 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate has 
brought together these aphorisms: 


I have no time to be in a hurry. 

God begins his work in children. 

The best of all is, God is with us. 

I look upon the world as my parish. 

I dare no more fret than curse or swear. 

God buries his workmen, but continues his 
work. 

I save all I can and give all I can; that is, 
all I have. 

Loyalty (to rulers) is with me an essential 
branch of religion. 

It isa happy thing if we can learn obediedce 
by the things which we suffer. 

It is plain God sees it best for you fre- 
quently to walk in a thorny path. 

When I devoted to God my ease, my time, 
my fortune, my life, I did not except my rep- 
utation. 

Be punctual. Whenever I am to go toa 
place the first thing I do is to get ready; then, 
what time remains is my own. 





New aspects of patriotism are dawning 
upon us, the sacredness of the ballot, the 
sacredness of public office. No Benedict 
Arnold ever betrayed his country more 
basely than does the boodle alderman or 
the tax-fixer. * 
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A Semicentennial in Chicago 


June 14 and 15 the New England Church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The serv- 
ices were simple but significant. Sunday 
morning E. W. Blatchford, LL.D., read an 
admirably arranged history of the church; in 
the evening Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, the pas- 
tor, preached the anniversary sermon, show- 
ing what the church is, how the New England 
Church is related to all others, and closing 
with an exhortation to the church to adapt 
itself to its surroundings, to shrink from no 
self-sacrifice needful to carry forward its 
work, and above all, to be confident in the 
power of Christ to give the victory. This ap- 
propriate and helpful sermon gave great sat- 
isfaction to the large congregation. In the 
exercises both morning and evening the as- 
sociate pastor, Rev. B. S. Winchester, had a 
part. 

Monday evening was social and congratu- 
latory. The returning members of the old 
household and many friends from the city, 
with pastors of other churehes, gathered be- 
fore and after the services to shake hands 
and exchange reminiscences. Professor Mac- 
kenzie presided at the interesting public ex- 
ercises. Dr. Simeon Gilbert, with rare dis- 
crimination, characterized the spirit of the 
church. Then came brief addresses, telling 
what the church has done for denomina- 
tional benevolencer, from Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the A. B. C. F. M.; Mr. Tenney, the 
new secretary of the A. M. A.; Dr. James 
Tompkins and Dr. W. F. McMillen. 

Mr. William Spooner of Oak Park, after 
presenting the congratulations of his church, 
read a paper by Dr. Armstrong, showing how 
earnestly and helpfully the church has 
wrought in the City Missionary Society. The 
books show that it has given during the 
twenty-one years of the society’s existence 
aver $63,000 for its support, or a little more 
than one eighth of all it has expended; and 
that Colonel Hammond, Judge Bradley, Dea- 
con Gates and Dr. Blatchford were prominent 
in its organization. But for Deacon Gates it 
is doubtful if the Bohemian Mission could 
have been established. 

Happily, Dr. Monro Gibson of London was 
in the city Sunday, preaching for his old 
church, the Seeccnd Presbyterian, and was 
heard with great pleasure as he brought not 
only his personal greetings, but those of his 
ehurch across the sea, Dr. W. A. Bartlett, a 
son of one of the early pastors, emphasized 
the need of an evangelistic spirit; and Dr. 
Berle the need of giving the piety of our time 
@ more masculine character. He deprecated 
the.fact that men are leaving to women 80 
much of the church work, and insisted that 
in this masculine age the church cannot pros- 
per as it ought unless men push it forward 
with the interest and energy which they ex- 
hibit in their business. The last address was 
by Dr. George of the Theological Seminary, 
who has already discovered how vital are the 
relations between the New England Church 
and the institution over which he presides. 
The opening prayer in this service was by 
Dr. Roy and the closing prayer by Dr. Savage, 
the only survivor of the council which recog- 
nized the church half a century ago. 

To select from a paper so full of interest as 
Dr. Blatchford’s is very difficult. Those in- 
terested in the beginnings of Congregation- 
alism in Chicago will want to read itall. The 
New England Church was organized with 
twenty-one members two years after First 
Church had been formed, the next year after 
Plymouth, and, like its predecessors in the 
Congregational fold, largely because of the 
growing feeling against slavery. These three 
churches came into existence in Chicago be- 
tween May 21, 1851 and June 15, 1853. 

The New England Church has been served 
by able and distinguished men. First came 
Dr. John C. Holbrook. He performed the 
double duties of editor and minister for about 
‘two years. The ministrations of Rev. Charles 
Bush, who supplied for nine months, are still 


spoken of with great tenderness. The second 
pastor was Rev. 8S. C. Bartlett, soon to be 
transferred to a professorship in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary and later to the presidency of 
Dartmouth College. His three-year pastorate 
was remarkable for his instructive sermons. 
Rey. Samuel Wolcott ministered from 1859 to 
1861 and Rev. T. Starr Nichols remained for 
two and one-half years as stated supply by 
his own choice. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, after a 
pastorate of only a year, resigned to accept 
the presidency of Knox College. He was 
followed by Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, whose 
pastorate extended from 1869 to 1878. This 
service covered the period of the disastrous 
fire and the Moody meetings, and was marked 
by large accessions. Dr. Arthur Little was 
installed in 1878 and dismissed ten years later 
to accept the call of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Dr. J. G. Johnson served six 
years and was followed by Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie, who is still pastor, and who has had 
Rev. H. L. Strain, now of Decatur, and Rev. 
B. S. Winchester as assistants. 

Dr. Blatchford’s paper shows that from the 
first the church has been generous in its con- 
tributions and ready to bear its full share in 
discharging its duties. It assumed its share 
of responsibility in organizing and directing 
the New West Education Commission, the 
City Missionary Society and the Independent 
Home Missionary Society of the state. Colo- 
nel Hammond was the first president of the 
New West, Deacon C. F. Gates of the City 
Missionary Society, and for a deeade Dr. 
Blatchford was vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Board. Figures are not at hand to give 
the amount of the benevolences of the church. 
They run up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and are still large every year. The 
seminary, western colleges, rare charities 
in the city, have reason to be grateful for the 
New England Church. 

Its membership has never been large. Only 
1,875 persons have been connected with it. 
Of these 796 came on confession, 1,079 by letter. 
There have been 157 deaths, 251 have been 
dropped, 290 are now on the roll. Men and 
women of rare gifts and great prominence have 
here worshiped and served God. Deacon W. H. 
Bradley, L. D. Olmstead, Mr. and Mrs. O. B. 
Green, Deacon Chesborough, Deacon Richard- 
son Gates, the Clarks, the Carpenters, the 
Blatchferds, the Coes, General and Mrs. 
Leake nearly all were people of large in- 
tellectual gifts as well as eminent in the 
faith. Nor is the character of the member- 
ship weakening. A church which includes 
men like Victor Lawson, the publisher, John 
P. Wilson, the lawyer and Dr. Simeon Gilbert, 
the editor, the Dickinsons and the Monigom- 
eries has no reason to distrust its power. 
With a past so rich in memories and a present 
so full of opportunities to extend the kingdom 
of God, it will doubtless make the history of 
the next half century more fruitful than the 
first has been. KE. F, W. 





In and Around Chicago 


Convocation Day at the University of Chicago 
Exercises appropriate to the forty-seventh 
convocation took place in a tent on the campus 
June 16. The orator was Dr. D. C. Gilman, 
president of the Carnegie Institute, and his 
theme, The Outlook for Science at the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century. He was in- 
terrupted by a severe thunder storm which 
made it impossible for him to be heard. 
While the rain was dripping on those who 
filled the tent the bard furnished musie 
and President Harper and Dr. Gilman did 
their best to keep the audience in good humor. 
When the rain had partially ceased Dr. Gil- 
man tried to finish his address, giving in sub- 
stance orally what he had carefully written. 
He bore grateful witness to what individuals 
have done for science during the last century, 
recogn!zed the fact that the scientific method 
has everywhere been adopted, and believes 
that as the outcome of research made possible 
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by the Pathological Institute founded in New 
York by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller and the Car- 
negie Institute progress in knowledge will be 
far more rapid and extensive than in the past. 
President Harper varied the giving of degrees 
to suit the demands of the weather, but con- 
ferred that of LL. D. on President Butler of 
Columbia in the usual way. Ten new gifts 
have been made to the university the past 
three months which aggregate $621,150, but 
the total for the year amounts to $2,119 556. 
The corner stone of the Manual Training 
School was laid Wednesday by Dr. E. W. 
Blatchford, prominent in founding it years 
ago, and who has been one of its trustees 
from the first. One of the oldest and ablest 
members of the theological faculty, Dr. Galu- 
sha Anderson, retires this year from active 
service. He is given a seat in the senate of 
the university for life and the title of emeri- 
tus. Heis as vigorous as ever and far more 
competent to teach than he was when he be- 
gan his work a quarter of a century ago. 


Elgin Loses a Pastor 

Rev. James Chalmers, D. D., of Elgin has 
been called to the presidency of Brookings 
University, South Dakota. He accepts the 
invitation. During his pastorate in Elgin he 
has received several hundred persons into the 
churcb, making it the largest west of the Al- 
leghanies. He has carefully trained classes 
in literature and the Bible, and has labored 
without stint for the good of his parish. Not 
long ago the Elgin press gave utterance to 
the gratitude which the Bible Literature Class 
feels for the thorough instruction it has re- 
ceived under his leadership, and emphasized 
its gratitude by a present of valuable books. 


Return of Dr. R. A. Torrey 


Dr. Torrey, who has been superintendent of 
the Moody Bible Institute and the pastor of 
the Chicago Avenue Church, reached the city 
this week after an evangelistic tour round the 
world of more than eighteen munths. He 
thinks that he and his associate have been 
instrumental in securing the conversion of at 
least 30,000 persons. He will remain in the 
city only a month, then go to Northfield and 
then back to England, where he will give a 
month each to the larger cities of Great Bri- 
tain. He will begin his work in Liverpool in 
a tabernacle which will seat more than 10,000 
people. In many respects his tour seems to 
have been quite as successful as any made by 
Mr. Moody. 


Kingfisher College 

Word comes from Kingfisher College calcu- 
lated to rejoice the heart of that friend of 
Christian education, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who 
says President House will win. He reports 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars in 
sight, and is now organizing the territory of 
Oklahoma for a thorough canvass that minis- 
ters and churches may do their part toward 
obtaining the $100,000 needed. The bacca- 
laureate at the Commencement was preached 
by the president to a promising class of stu- 
dents. The floods prevented some from at- 
tending these exercises, but in no way did 
they diminish the enjoyment of those per- 
mitted to have part in them. 


Chicago, June 20. FRANKLIN. 





The Church Prayer Meetirg 


Topic, June 28—July 4. The Christian as a 

Citizen. Ps. 101; 1 Pet. 2: 11-17, 

How does faith affect citizenship? What is the 
present influence of Christian citizens? What 
might it be if all Christians were faithful? What 
change would faithfulness bring into your life? 

[for prayer meeting editorial see page 901.) 





The eth’cs of taxation and tax evasion are 
suggested when you read of an estate of 
$3 465,093 of personal property, whereas the 
inventory of the same made to assessors prior 
to death was $300,000, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Child 


When Mary sapg to him, I wonder if 
His baby hand stole softly to her lips, 
And, smiling down, she needs must stop her 
song 
To kiss and kiss again his finger-tips. 


I wonder if, his eyelids being shut, 
And Mary bending mutely over him, 
She felt her eyes, as mothers do today, 
For very depth of love grow wet and dim. 


Then did a sudden presage come to her 
Of bitter looks and words and thorn-strewn 
street ? 

And did she catch her breath and hide her face, 
And shower smothered kisses on his feet ? 
—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in Verses ( Neale 

Pub. Co.) 


The Disappointment of Miranda 
BY HARRIET LUMMIS 


Miranda was upstairs, changing from 
her brown morning frock to her Sunday 
blue. There was to be company for din- 
ner, an old school friend of Mrs. North’s, 
and Miranda’s blue dress and the best 
china were to grace the occasion. 

Mrs. North came hurrying from her 
bedroom to oversee the child’s prepara- 
tions, her scant iron-gray locks hanging 
with unlovely straightness about her 
strong, sensible face. She scrutinized 
Miranda’s nails and teeth, and showed 
her approval by her lack of censure. 

‘**Now finish buttoning your dress,” she 
said. ‘“‘ You can reach three buttons down 
and three buttons up, and can come to 
me for the rest.’’ 

Effusive strangers sometimes assured 
Mrs. North that her little girl was ‘‘her 
very picture,” whereupon Mrs. North 
smiled grimly and forebore to embarrass 
them by explaining that she had adopted 
Miranda when she was a child three years 
old. She knew well enough that there 
was no likeness between her own severe 
face and the dark, delicate beauty of the 
little waif to whom she had given a home 
for five years. Mrs. North virtuously im- 
pressed on Miranda’s mind the maxim, 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” and 
congratulated herself that so far nothing 
in the child’s manner betrayed the weak- 
ness of vanity. 

Mrs. North’s expected guest was late 
in making her appearance. Mrs. North 
smiled indulgently as she watched the 
clock. Of course Polly Sackett was late. 
Had she not always arrived at school in 
a breathless state, due to running a quar- 
ter of a mile after the last bell had rung? 
Did she not drive her escorts to the sing- 
ing-school and husking-bees tothe verge 
of revolt, by keeping them waiting long 
after the festivities had begun ? 

“’T wouldn’t seem natural for Polly to 
be on time to anything,” mused Mrs. 
North, with a leniency for which old 
memories were responsible. ‘ Poor Polly. 
She was late to her wedding, and I’ll ven- 
ture to say that her funeral won’t begin 
on time.” 

It was past the hour set for dinner 
when Polly Sackett came, plump and 
smiling, and out of breath, just as in her 


girlhood days. She kissed Mrs. North, 
and held her at arm’s length to look 
her over, then laughed and kissed her 
again. She was in the midst of her apol- 
ogies when she caught sight of Miranda’s 
wistful face, and stopped short. 

“Is that the little girl?” she cried. 
“Come here, darling, and give me a 
kiss.” She dropped into an arm chair 
and pulled Miranda into her lap. 

“‘O Polly,” remonstrated Mrs. North, 
“Do put herdown. That great girl.’’ 

Miranda attempted to wriggle obedi- 
ently to the floor, but Mrs. Sackett’s en- 
circling arms restrained her. 

“You sit still, dearie,”’ she cried cheer- 
ily. ‘‘And Eliza North, if you are wor- 
ried over seeing me hold this mite of a 
child, I wonder what you’d say to see my 
boy in my lap. Just think, honey, I’ve 
four boys and the baby of them all is a 
head taller than me. But he sits on my 
lap sometimes when it’s dark and there’s 
nobody around to see.”’ 

** You were always one to spoil children, 
Polly,” said Mrs. North, with a suzges- 
tion of conscious superiority in her voice. 

“O pshaw!” cried her outspoken 
friend. ‘A little petting don’t spoil any- 
body, and to children it’s fuod and drink. 
There isn’t oneof my four who ever gave 
his pa and me reason for a heartache. 
But ain’t it a shame, honey”’—this to 
Miranda—‘“‘ that I shouldn’t have a little 
daughter to stay with me when my four 
boys are off at work? What wouldn’t I 
give for a little girl like you!" 

Miranda’s eyes dilated. She bent her 
head suddenly, and pressed the curve of 
her cheek against Mrs. Sackett’s com fort- 
able shoulder. 

‘“*What eyelashes!’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Sackett admiringly. ‘I should say they 
were an inch long. And ain’t those curls 
a comfort to you, Eliza?” 

“Sh,” warned Mrs. North, looking hon- 
estly shocked, but the irrepressible Polly 
laughed. ‘‘You needn’t tell me,” she 
persisted, ‘“‘that when the Lord makes 
folks as pretty as this, he doesn’t mean 
for ’em to get all the comfort they can 
out of it. Dear me. HowlI cried when 
we cut Paul’s curls! They were golden 
yellow, and he was as ashamed of ’em as 
I was proud,” 

Miranda had no appetite for dinner. 
She could not even eat when Mrs. Sackett 
tried coaxing and called her a love-bird. 

‘*Looks to me as if you’d been lunch- 
ing between meals,” said Mrs. North, 
looking hard at her from the other side of 
the table. 

**No’m, I haven’t eaten anything,” said 
Miranda, dropping her eyes, while Mrs. 
Sackett patted her cheek and said she 
looked good enough to eat herself. 

The child’s heart was beating fast and 
her cheeks burned. In the five years she 
had lived under Mrs. North’s roof she 
had met with unvarying kindness, Even 
her faults had been dealt with so leniently 
that at times Mrs. North accused herself 
of culpable laxness. But of kisses, ex- 
cept in formal greeting and farewell, of 
fond words lavished as recklessly as sun- 
shine, of tenderness made a commonplace 
of life, Miranda knew nothing. It was 
mother]‘ness for which her heart had 


been thirsting. Now she drank deep and 
felt that every want was satisfied. 

Polly Sackett’s visit extended over a 
greater part of the afternoon. She was 
as slow in going as in coming, and through 
the golden hours Miranda sat sometimes 
on her new friend’s lap, sometimes on a 
footstool drawn close to the easy-chair, 
so that Mrs. Sackett’s hand could play 
with her curls and stroke her cheek. 
Now and then she stooped to kiss her, 
and laughed to see the child’s color come 
and go. 

“I believe you’re falling in love with 
me,” cried Mrs. Sackett gayly. ‘‘How 
would you like to be my little girl ?” 

‘“*T’d like it,” said Miranda, 

There was a note in her voice that 
touched both women. Mrs. Sackett kissed 
her again, Mrs. North rocked faster. 
Beneath her habitual composure stirred 
@ vague uneasiness. 

“There, it’s getting dark,” said Mrs. 
Sackett at last. “I’ve made an after- 
noon of it, sure enough. And such a nice 
time as I’ve had, Eliza. It makes me 
feel like a girl again, talking over old 
times with you.” 

She went into the spare bedroom for 
her wraps, and Miranda followed, clutch- 
ing her gown. The ‘child’s reserve had 
disappeared. A sudden intolerable fear 
in her heart had banished her natural 
timidity. 

“IT don’t want you to leave me,” she 
cried suddenly. ‘I want you to take me 
too.” 

Mrs. Sackett laughed uneasily. The 
pleading in Miranda’s voice went straight 
to her tender heart. 

‘*Wouldn’t my boys be surprised if I 
should bring them a little sister? ’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ But you see, pet, I’ve got some 
errands to look after. Maybe I could 
stop and pick you up on my way back 
home.” 

She smiled at Mrs. North over Mi- 
randa’s head, but there was no answering 
amusement in her friend’s face. 

When the moment of leave-taking ar- 
rived, Miranda was not to be seen. Both 
women experienced a sense of relief in 
her absence. They kissed each other, 
and Mrs. North agreed to think over 
the question of coming West for a visit 
some time, Then the gate clicked and 
Polly Sackett was gone. 

Stepping back into the house, Mrs. 
North saw Miranda coming down the 
stairs. She wore her hat and carried a 
little bundle under one arm. The other 
clasped her cherished doll. She looked 
into the face of her adopted mother 
steadily, as one who has come to a de- 
termination. 

** Where are you going, Miranda?’ said 
Mrs. North, startled in spite of herself. 

**T’m going to sit on the steps and wait 
for that lady. She’s coming back for me,” 

“Nonsense, child.” Mrs. North hardly 
knew whether to be more annoyed with 
Miranda or Polly Sackett. ‘‘ You’re old 
enough not to take things in such dead 
earnest. She was only joking.” 

“©, no. She meant it,” said Miranda 
with quiet confidence. ‘She truly wants 
me.” 

Mrs. North realized the uselessness of 
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combating Miranda’s resolution. There 
is no stubbornness like that of a gentle 
spirit in revolt, and Mrs. North read in 
the child’s eyes a determination that 
would die before it yielded. ‘‘She’ll just 
have to find out the truth for herself,’’ 
said Mrs. North, as she went out co her 
solitary supper. 

Supper out of the way, Mrs. North sat 
down to read the newspaper. That fin- 
ished, she attacked a half-finished dress 
for Miranda, The minutes crawled by, 
and each time the clock struck her 
thoughts turned longingly to the little 
figure on the front steps. Would the 
child never give up? Her hands trem- 
bled and the unaccustomed moisture in 
her eyes made it hard to see the stitches. 

At eleven o’clock there was a sound of 
footsteps in the hall, and Miranda’s face 
looked in at the door, a white drawn face 
with appealing eyes. 

“She didn’t mean it,’’ said the child. 
“She was only joking.” 

She ran upstairs with a pitiful cry, and 
at the sound Mrs. North was fain to put 
her hands over her ears. For in that cry 
was the distress of a baby that has missed 
its mother’s kisses, and the anguish of 
& woman yet to be. 

Mrs. North locked the door and at- 
tended to the window fastenings. When 
she climbed the stairs wearily, Miranda 
was in bed. Her garments were folded 
neatly across a chair, and in front her 
shoes stood decorously side by side. But 
from under the bedclothes came the 
sound of stifled sobs, as if a heart were 
breaking. In her room across the hall 
Mrs. North could hear the sound, and it 
kept up a weird accompaniment to her 
uneasy thinking. 

“The ungrateful child,” she told her- 
self angrily. ‘After ail I’ve done for 
her.” Then with a swift revulsion of 
feeling, ‘‘ No, it’s all my fault. I never 
had a child, and didn’t know that their 
hearts needed care as well as their bodies. 
Poor lamb.” She laughed wildly to find 
herself adopting Polly’s phrases. Shehad 
felt such a sense of superiority to Polly 
all her life. Was her fond nonsense a 
higher kind of wisdom after all? 

Would the child never stop crying ! 
Mrs. North, tossing on her pillow, heard 
the clock strike twelve. In another mo- 
ment she was standing by the narrow bed 
in Miranda’s room. 

“Don’t cry, Miranda. Don’t cry, 
dearie.” It was strange how easily Polly’s 
pet names rose to her lips. 
a little and make room for me.” 

Miranda obeyed, and Mrs. North, creep- 
ing into the little bed, took the child in 
her arms. Miranda’s head drooped list- 
lessly against her shoulder, and the’ moon- 
beams showed a face swollen with weep- 
ing. Mrs. North pressed her cheek to the 
child’s wet cheek, and felt a little shiver 
go through the slender body. Then an 
arm stole around her neck. 

‘“‘T don’t want you to go away and leave 
me, darling,” whispered Mrs. North. 
“Polly Sackett has her four boys to love 
her, and I haven’t anybody but you.” 

When the first brightness of dawn 
chased away the pale moonbeams, it 
showed Miranda smiling in her sleep. 
And the face of the woman on whose arm 
the little head rested was radiant with the 
ecstasy which is the divine right of mother- 
hood. 


**Move along. 
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Strange Lands 


Where do you come from, Mr. Jay? 
“From the land of Play, from the land of 
Play.” 
And where can that be, Mr. Jay? 
“Far away—far away.” 


Where de you come from, Mrs. Dove? 
“From the land of Love, from the land of 
Love.” 
And how do you get there, Mrs. Dove? 
** Look above—look above.” 


Where do you come from, Baby Miss? 
“From the land of Bliss, from the land of 
Bliss.” 
And what is the way there, Baby Miss? 
** Mother’s kiss—mother’s kiss.’”’ 
—Laurence Alma Tadema. 





“Train Up a—Cat” 


BY NATALIE RICE CLARK 


The lady who was visiting the family 
spoke approvingly of the cat. He was 
large and tawny and had exceptionally 
good manners, as well as a softly affec- 
tionate purr. She said that she supposed 
he had been taught a good many tricks. 
The hostess was just explaining that she 
liked him better without tricks when a 
crash like shivering china interrupted 
them. The four-year-old son of the visit- 
ing lady, who had scrambled away from 
his mother and was using the cloissonné 
teapot as a flatiron on the carpet, had 
thrown the teapot against the radiator, 
in a little mood of playfulness, and tiny 
shivers of it lay strewn upon the floor. 

“*O, am so sorry,’’ murmured the mor- 
tified mamma, “I really do not know 
what to do with Cameron; he grows so 
headstrong. I shall have to begin to train 
him soon ; but I dread the struggle. One 
hates to discipline a mere baby—and yet, 
he is four now, and really, I must do 
something!” 

The cat stepped cautiously over to the 
wreck on the carpet. He put out his 
nose, sniffing delicately, and then he put 
out a careful paw to examine a fragment. 
His mistress spoke, in a low and firm 
tone, gentle, but with the downward in- 
flection of rebuke— 

** Sandro!” 

The cat drew back, looked up at her, 
and went quietly away to his cushion. 

‘*How remarkable!” said the visiting 
lady. ‘‘How long have you had him?” 

The hostess looked at the cat, then she 
glanced, furtively, at the now sulking 
child. 

“He is four months old,’ she said, 
gravely. 





Tangles 


44, RIDDLE 


Oh, come, ye tanglers, guess my riddle! 
Find me on the mountain side, 

Or at the head of vale or gully, 
Far above the rolling tide. 


Or in the youthful Year’s glad morning 
Look for me in floral signs. 

See me also in the curving 
Of the aren, in nobie lines. 


You'll feel me too in step elastic, 
Where youth and strength trip o’er the sward ; 
And hear tired bodies call me blessed 
As I ease them on the road. 
E. H. Pray. 
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45. ANAGRAMS 
Well-known Drugs 


1. Hot, firm, crisp soap. 2. I’m part of a 
mission. 3. Room for L. C. H. 4. For pa; 
he shot a colt. 5. The pine cane. 6. I sham 
lame. 7. O, grip care. 8. All one band. 9. 
O, drill voice. 10. Métal wire. 

Mrs. J. E, G. 


46. RIDDLE 


“ Suppose today were yesterday, 
What would tomorrow be?” 
I overheard the coffee say 
Unto a cup of tea. 
’Twas in a restaurant where I 
Had paused to eat a bit of ple. 


The tea made effort to reply, 
But strained itself in vain ; 
This made the mustard very hot— 
The answer was so plain. 
The soup felt stirred to make a try 
Till the potato winked its eye. 


And then they put the question ‘round. 
They asked the oyster, too. 
But sad I am, indeed, to say, 
It put him in a stew. 
They asked the waiter. It was dumb; 
And every clam was quite as mum. 


They laid the burden on the egg ; 
It meekly bore the yolk. 
And 80 they gave the answer up— 
They were not puzzle folk. 
That’s why I pass it on to you, 
Kind friends, to give the answer true. 
ARTY Ess. 


47. SOME WOODS 
(Add the word “ wood” to the following) 


1, An Indian weapon. 2. The American 
elk. 3. A perch-like fish. 4. Part of an eye. 
5. A useful metal. 6. A simple mechanical 
device. 7. A fastener, as for a garment. 8. 
A textile material. 9. The yolk of an egg. 
10. A domestic animal. 11. The color of a 
danger signal. 12. Dressed skins. 13. A 
small creeping animal. E. L. 0. 


ANSWERS 


39. A pair of spectacles. 

40. S—Es-say—‘ Attempt.” 
H—Ach-leve—‘‘ Accomplish.” 
A—A-bandon—" Quit.” 
K—Ca-reer—“ Course.” 
E—E-ternal—* Endless.” 
S—Es-teem—“ Value.” 
P—Pe-ruse—" Examine.” 
E—E-lated—‘“ Transported.” 
A—A-bate—“ Moderate.” 
R—Ar-dent—*‘ Glowing.” 
E—E-vince—“ Manifest.” 
V—Ve-neer—* Coat.” 
E—E-ra—“ Time.” 
R—Ar-senal—" Storehouse.’ 
S—Es-cape—* Avoid.” 
U—U-surpation—“ Assumption. 
S—Es-pecial—“ Chief.” 
B—Be quest—“ Will.” 
A—A-rouse—" Excite.” 
C—Se-date—* Ca)m.” 
O—O-dor—" Scent.” 
N—En-deavored—* Tried.” 

41. Caprice. 

42, The letter Y. 

43, Recrimination. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: 8. P. 
R., Chelsea, Mass., to 33, 34, 35, 37, 38; M. R. T., 
Dover, N. H., 33, 34, 37; E. H. Pray, Chelséa, 
Mass., 34, 35, 37, 38; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, 
Mass., 37; M. E., Portland, Me., 34, 37; Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey, Longmeadow, Mass., 36; 
F. M. C., Providence, R. I1., 34, 37, 38; Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 33, 38. 

Mr. Bailey is congratulated on his success with the 
eryptogram, which many others tried in vain. Mr. 
Pray, at last accounts, had not obtained the answer, 
and Nillor was averse to accepting our invitation, 
partly on account of his unfamiliarity with this 
ntricate form of tangle, “ Still working on it” was 
8. P. R’s latest report, 
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An Old-Time Lesson Book for Children 


It is called, ‘‘A History of the Holy 
Jesus, containing a brief and plain Ac- 
count of His Birth, Life, Death, Resur- 
rection and Ascension into Heaven and 
his coming on the great and last day, By 
a Lover of Children.’’ The title page is 
incomplete and the date is missing, but it 
was probably published in Boston about 
1747. It is in rhyme, but the illustrations 
are of greater interest even than the text. 
The Introduction gives an account of 
Adam’s fall, which is illustrated in a 
quaint frontispiece, and one verse informs 
us: 

And down to Hell you all had gone 

Had not {weet Jefus flown 
To fave the poor rebellious Wretch 
From his deferved Ruin. 


Then follows the history of Jesus’ birth. 
The wise men from the East are seen in 
one illustration, earnestly watching the 
Star through telescopes. They wear the 
garments of Colonial times. Herod ap- 
pears in the next picture, mounted on 
horseback and mowing down the children 





Herod slaying the children 


who are drawn up before him as if in 
battle array with flags and banners, while 
an admiring company which looks on 
bears aloft British flags! 


The bloody Wretch, enraged to think 
Chrift’s Death he could not gain, 

Commands that Infants all about 
Bethlehem fhould be flain. 


Various incidents in the life of Christ 
are described in quaint rhymes, of which 
the following is a sample: 


And now the Lord no Reft could find 
From thofe of Nazareth, 

To Capernaum therefore haftes 
To find a fafer Birth. 


When from the Shore he launched out, 
And from the Ship did preach, 

The better to accommodate 
The Thoufands he’d to teach. 


The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
graphically illustrated, as is also the 





The Prodigal Son 


By J. H. Tewksbury 





story of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 
latter parable being thus described: 


Another to reprove the Rich 
And great Ones here below, 
To tell them of thé fatal Doom 

They’ll have in Hell below; 


Who when poor Lazarus’s at their Gates, 
Sit mourning, fick, and poor, 

Will not fo much as give the Crumbs 
That fall upon the Floor. 


The accompanying picture evidently 
represents the supernatural darkness 





Storm at the Crucifizion 


at the time of the crucifixion, when 
saints arose from their tombs, 


An ancient Type being now fulfill’d 
And to a Wonder done, 

Of faithful aged Abraham 
In offering up his Son. 


This suggests the following picture of 
the offering up of Isaac. Could anything 





Abraham offering up Isaac 


be more realistic than the voice of God 
coming out of the cloud, saying, ‘‘ Abra- 
ham’’? 

The earthquake which occurred at the 
death of Christ is illustrated by a picture 
showing a New England meeting house 





The Rich Man and Lazarus 


and dwelling houses of the common New 
Eogland style, all rocking violently. 
There are other quaint prints which can- 
not well be reproduced, because of their 
faded condition. The book concludes 
with what is called, ‘‘The Child’s Body of 
Divinity,’’ which evidently is intended to 
summarize briefly all that has preceded. 
It begins as follows: 


Adam by’s Fall bro’t Death on all. 
By his foul Sin we’ve ruin’d been. 
Chrift Jefus come to ranfom fome. 
Dare any fay this an’t the Way. 
Every one to him may come, 
For if they do, he’ll Mercy fhow, 
Great Grace likewife, to them Surprize, etc. 


No doubt this little book was earnestly 
studied and memorized by hundreds of 
our pious ancestors. To us the theology 
seems rather severe, the teaching a trifle 
dogmatic and the poetry somewhat open 
to criticism. But somehow our fathers 
managed to get a pretty good grip on 
Bible truth by the study of the New 
England Primer and other books like 
this. 

We are frequently told nowadays that 
the helps to Bible study used in our Sun- 
day schools are not up to the highest 
pedagogical standards and are not always 
made to fit the psychological needs of the 
young. Probably there is truth in this. 
But certainly the modern lesson helps 
are no more open than the ancient ones 
to criticism of this sort. Yet people 
learned much truth from the old books 
and often learn little from the far more 
attractive modern ones. If our children 
grow up in ignorance of the Bible and 
rel gious truth, the trouble may be with 
them, their parents or their teachers, 
rather than with the text-books. If our 
modern lessons were drilled into the 
children’s minds as thoroughly as was 
customary 150 years ago, might not many 
of the modern objections vanish? May 
it not be that we rely too much on the 
book and not enough on the drill in these 
days when to satisfy modern requirements 
all instruction has to be administered in 
sugar-coated doses ? 





The earthly family is the scaffold 
whereby we build the spiritual one.— 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Flag of Our Union 


AH-RAH-RAH! Rah-rah-rah! Rah- 
R rah-rah! for the Old Flag! How 
old is it? Probably you had 
something about that in your schools, 
over which the stars and stripes were 
waving on Flag Day, just now passing as 
Iwrite. As we 
have not had this 
picture at the 
head of the Cor- 
ner for over two 
years, I have or- 
SS dered the Des- 
mx Ppotic Foreman to 
ey run it up to mast- 
head now, so as to 
remind you to re- 
peat (in concert with others) the short 
words which begin this article on Satur- 
day of next week, July 4—don’t forget the 
date! The proper time in the day for this 
service is between sunrise and sunset ; it 
is not at all necessary, as is sometimes 
supposed, to get up in the night to do it— 
you will only lose your sleep in that way 
and make others lose their sleep also—a 
selfish and unkind thing, which, if you 
once think of it, you will not of course do. 
I have no sympathy with what is some- 
times said, that the flag is nothing but a 
colored rag and not worth making such a 
fuss about. It is the emblem of our 
republic, and as American citizens, young 
or old, we ought to love it and honor it, 
for the sake of the republic and of the 
many men who have suffered and died in 
order that we might have not only a 
country but a freecountry. On the other 
hand, I am surprised occasionally to hear 
the remark that “where the American 
flag has once been put up, it must never 
be pulled down.” That is misleading. 
Here is an illustration. More than 
thirty years ago I knew and loved a 
Cuban boy, a schoolboy in a Southern 
state, where he had come as an exile 
from his native land because he had hur- 
rahed for “Free Cuba”; becoming a 
Christian youth he longed to be educated 
and carry back the gospel to his country- 
men. I had never heard from him since, 
until a few months ago I picked up by 
accident one day a back number of the 
Home Missionary Magazine and saw his 
name as a minister of one of our churches 
near Havara. Of course I got acquainted 
with him again, and when he came on to 
attend the Providence meeting he visited 
me. He told me how kindly God had led 
him all these years, answering his prayer 
in permitting him to be a minister among 
his countrymen in Florida until Cuba 
was made free in 1898, when he began at 
once his service in the Island. 

In speaking of the universal love of 
the Cubans for the United States, he de- 
scribed the establishment of their new 
republic and the inauguration of its pres- 
ident. When the time came to hoist over 
Morro Castle the Cuban flag, the Amer- 
ican banner must of course be removed, 
but as it was coming down prominent 
Cuban gentlemen rushed forward and 
caught it in their hands, kissing it and 
saying that that flag must never touch the 
ground! That was not dishonorable—it 
was very honorable, although our coun- 






try had redeemed the Cubans from the 
cruel oppression of the Spaniards and 
aided them in every way in organizing 
their own government, to haul down 
our flag and let them hoist theirs. 

I suppose it will be the same at some 
future day in the Philippine Islands, 
which as the result of the war came 
under our protectorate; when they are 
fitted by the education which our Govern- 
ment is giving them to be a republic it 
-will be our duty to haul down our flag 
and recognize theirs. I had not intended 
to make this Fourth of July talk when I 
told D. F. to hoist the colors, but it is a 
good thing for you boys—and girls, too, 
of course—to think over these matters of 
government, and decide what is right 
and true for us as a nation todo. In any 
case we all hope that. our beloved flag 
will never need to be displayed again on 
battle-fields, but always in the interests 
of peace, justice and brotherhood. 


ABOUT COINS, SCHOOLS AND BEANS 


My Dear Mr. Martin: As an interested 
reader of the Corner, I would like to give the 
younger members something to look up in 
history. I have a medal resembling a coin, 
bearing the date of 1837. Obverse: “ Execu- 
tive Experiment.” Figure: tertoise bearing 
a strong box on its back. Reverse: “I follow 
the example of my illustrious predecessor.” 
Figure: Donkey at full speed. What does 
this medal commemorate, and are others like 
it still preserved ? 


Sharon, Mass. E. S. P. 


Here is a chance for those who have 
studied United States history. It is a 
good sign that so many children in ap- 
plying for Corner membership tell what 
grade they are in, and what they are 
studying. A Dorchester girl is ‘‘ very in- 
terested in geography,’’ and a Maine girl 
says their grade is “learning the poems, 
Curfew by Longfellow and Winter by 
Lowell.” A New Jersey girl could not 
write before because she “ was studying 
for a test in school.” Three boys in 
Nebraska (@ minister’s sons) send me 
a picture of a big box on a horse-sled 
in which they “collect and deliver laun- 
dry work to earn money for their educa- 
tion.” 

Here are several letters about beans! 


I like to read your papor very well. It al- 
ways comes Monday, and we are always glad 
to have Monday come. I am the daughter of 
the minister who sent to you for those yellow- 
eyed beans which the Maine boy sent to you. 

Norton, Kan. ALLIZ W. 


The ‘Maine boy,’’ who lives six miles 
from town, says: 


O! we have got a free delivery mail route 
from Foxcroft to Lubec right by our house. 
My potatoes are up and yellow-eyed beans, 
too. I wrote to the Kansas minister, and he 
answered, and I have now sent him some pop- 
corn for seed. Can I send you an ear to plant 
in your garden? Tom H. 


Certainly—but will it grow popped? 
Another Maine member must like his- 
tory, for she writes: 


..- Do you know how Auburn received its 
name? [Certainly not!—Mr. M.} Well, once 
it was called Goff’s Corner, but in 1842 Mr. 
James Goff harnessed his horse in the middle 
of the night in a severe snowstorm and went 
to Augusta, the capital. He talked with Gov- 
ernor Fairfield and then the town was incor- 
porated. Some names proposed were Little- 
ton for Squire Little, who bought Auburn for 


a peck of beans from the Indians, and Goffs- 
town for Mr. Goff, but he proposed Auburn, 
and Auburn it was. 

Auburn, Me. Eva Q 


And now—[No, Mr. Martin, I am proud 
to hail from Maine myself, but not 
another bean can be admitted this 
week.—D. F.] 


For the Old Folks 
MORE OF THEIR QUESTIONS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am interested to note 
how many choice bits of poetry, which have 
cheered and comforted people in the past are 
brought to light in answer to queries in the 
Corner. In 1870 while residing in New York 
city, the ‘‘ Manual of the Band of Prayer of 
the Ladies’ Christian Union” had appended 
to it a selection, extracted from “‘The Two 
Dreams.” It began, 


Christ stood in the light which my eye could not see. 


I have tried in vain to find the author, or the 
entire poem which I judge from the extract 
would be worthy of preservation. Can any 
of your readers help? 
Grand Rapids, Mich. C A. 8. 
Can the Corner place the following touching 
lines ? 
Sweet tender flower, 
Born for an hour, 
Now by death’s cold hand stricken ; 
Ne’er shall thy voice 
Laugh and rejoice, 
Ne’er shall thy life-blood quicken. 


Marietta, O. PuTNAM STREET. 





Many years ago a friend used to repeat to 
my children some verses beginning: 


O thank you, good Dubbigp, you’ve been a long 
track, 

And carried papa all the way on your back ; 

You shall nave some nice oats, faithful Dobbin, 
indeed, 

For you brought papa home to his darling with 
speed. 


I wonder if it has the dignity of being in 
print. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 

Yes, that very verse was in print in 
the Corner for July 13, 1899, the same 
question as to the poem being sent by 
an octogenarian in Portland, Me., but no 
answer was ever made. The fact that itis 
remembered in another part of New Eng- 
land shows that it was once in print, and 
I hope some other memory or scrap book 
will supply the other verses and the book 
where they may be found. 


I, A. T. 





When a child of five years [ had a little 
handkerchief given me, printed all over with 
pictures and poetry suitable for children of 
tender age. In one corner were at least four 
stanzas of a more mature nature, entitled, 
“What is Religion?” [ can only recollect a 
few words: 

It is not to go to church today, 
To look devout and seem to pray. 


This poem made an impression on my whole 
life but, strange to say, I cannot now recall 
the remainder of it, and would be thankful if 
any one could give me the rest of the piece. 
Omena, Mich. Mrs. W. 





I wish you could ascertain through your 
column where I can find a copy of the old 
hymn, 

O tell me where the dove has flown, 
To build its downy nest, 

And I will rove the world all o’er, 
To win her to my breast. 


New Britain, Ct. Mrs. M. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Behind the Veil 


This book * is an appeal from the weari- 
ness of the American people to their sober 
third thought and sense of sympathy and 
justice. At the court of final justice no 
case can be settled until both sides have 
been heard and from advocates who speak 
from knowledge and with power. Such 
an advocate is Professor Du Bois and the 
book takes high rank among the recent 
volumes, upon this ground alone. It is 
almost the first fully articulate voice from 
behind what the author calls ‘the veil” 
—the full expression of the soul of a peo- 
ple. It does not matter that Professor 
Du Bois is Massachusetts born; long 
years of work among his fellow Negroes in 
the South have given hima right to speak 
for the children of the slaves in their diffi- 
cult effort to make real a race aspiration 
in the face of a higher and a hostile envi- 
ronment. 

The real question to which Professor 
Du Bois addresses himself is the heart of 
the whole problem of the Negro in the 
United States. It is not whether there 
shall be social mingling or race amalga- 
mation. Professor Du Bois speaks as 
strongly against the sins of the white man, 
which have resulted io the bastardy of so 
many of the blacks, as Rev. T. Nelson 
Baker did in our columns the other day. 
The real question is whether the Negro in 
America is to have any hope of sharing in 
the higher aspirations of men or the com- 
mon heritage of culture, whether on the 
higher planes he can reach the level of 
self-respect and of the fulfillment of aspir- 
ations which God has given his people. 
Back of this lies, of. course, the question 
whether God has given the black races any 
such possibilities or such gifts—a question 
which this book in its power and pathos, 
its appeal andits reserve, goes a long way 
to answer. 

With this claim for opportunity on the 
higher levels Professor Du Bois naturally 
comes to the point of criticism, both of 
the spirit of recent Southern legislation 
and of the limitations of the program 
which Booker Washington has so ably 
advocated and carried out. His criticism 
is appreciative, yet from the point of 
view of the self respect of his race, 
trenchant and, we believe, essentially 
sound. We are not ready to admit that 
the higher education of the Negro has 
been a failure. Antecedently it would 
seem probable that at this early stage of 
the experiment the proportion of per- 
sonal failures would be larger than 
among white men with the heredity of 
long generations of culture behind them; 
but even if that were the fact to a larger 
extent than Professor Du Bois admits, it 
would call for a more careful oversight 
of processes rather than a counsel of de- 
spair. We would not close Yale or Har- 
vard because their graduates may be 
found among the wrecks of the mining 
camps and even in the prisons. We 
would not close Fisk, or Howard, or 
Atlanta because, with a vastly harder 
problem, they have not been able to do 
their great and indispensable work with- 
out a large percentage of failures. 





*The Souls of Black Folk, by W. E. Burghardt Du 
PP. 


Bois 265. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


If it is the duty of white America to 
understand the souls of the black citizens 
before they pass final judgment, then it 
will be the duty of leaders of opinion to 
read this book with an open and sympa- 
thetic mind. 


RELIGION 
Frede 

Palmer, pp. 192" Macmiliag Cor’ gi 25 net, 
With a sympathetic, historical spirit the writer 
interprets what he considers “the first poem 
of Christianity ” in the light of the literary 
and political circumstances of its time. Our 
difficulty in comprehending its Christological, 
eschatological and sociological conceptions 
arises largely from the fact that to us each 
of these is a definite and separate conception, 
while to the apocalyp‘ic seer such definiteness 
did not exist. The exegetical fate that has 
befallen this book is due toa failure to make 
a comparative study of it with the fourth 
gospel. 

yng ane a aie, by Friedrich Delitzsch, edited 

. Johns. pp. 226. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sins. 

The Mediation of Jesus Christ, by Milton S. 

Lh D.D. pp. 208. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents 

ne 
A le Scrip‘ural presentation based upon 
a recognition of the human element in the 
writings. The Biblical doctrine is held to 
represent mediation as a continuous process 
and not a finished work, a necessity in the 
nature of God and man. No theory of the 
atonement is suffisient to explain all its facts. 
It is a careful little summary of modern re- 
sults of ex>gesis. 

Helps to the Holy OCommusion, compiled by 

Caroiune A.Derby. pp. 106. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

50 cents net. 
Brief passages from the writings of Phillips 
Brooks arranged as a preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper and followed by prayers 
adapted for personal use from the boek of 
Common Prayer. A few appropriate bymns 
are appended. The little book isa model of 
neat form and good print. 

When Angels Come to Men, by Mecgaret E. 

papal pp. 156. F. H. Revell Co. $1.0¢ 

ne 
Mrs. Sangster’s thoughtful and poetic style 
appears to good advantage in this interpre- 
tation of Scriptural and popular ideas about 
angels. It will appeal to the hearts of many 
people, rather by its sympathetic qualities 
than by any new light which it casts upon 
the theme of which ittreats. It is beautifully 
made, 

What Shall I Do To Be Saved, by E. E. 

Byrum. pp. 200, aoe Trumpet Pub. Co. 

Moundsville, W. Va 


Of Religion, b Richard Rogers Bowker. pp. 
73. Houghton, Mimin & & Co. 60 cents . 


One of Mr. Bowker’s thoughtful little books 
dealing with the Arts of Life. His concep- 
tien of religion is a broad one, and he assigns 
to Christ and Christianity the highest place; 
but of the New Testament conception of faith 
as an experiment with the living Christ re- 
sulting in personal acquaintance he seems 
never to have heard. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Isabella D’Este, Marchioness of Man 
1474-1539. by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ad " nes 
vols. pp. 395, 419. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 
net. 


In the Italian world of the Renaissance Isa- 
bella, Marchioness of Mantua, is one of the 
central and picturesque figures. A lover of 
literature and a patron of art, Aldus printed 
books for her and Mantagna, Titian, Leo- 
nardo, Jehn Bellini, Perugino, and other great 
artists painted her portrait or did other work 
at her order. Her life touches that of the 
world at many points, and the thousands of 
her letters which have survived are of high 
interest. In these two handsome volumes we 
have the first complete English life. It is 
written in an interesting style and gives us a 
multitude of glimpses of the great world in 
which she played so large, and often so influ- 
ential, a part. 

Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, 1883-1900, by 

Mary King bd aa pp. 417. Chas. Serib- 

ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Mary King Waddington was the American 
wife of the French statesman who represented 
France at the Berlin Congress and was after- 
wards ambassador to England. Her husband 
was a Protestant, the grandson of an English- 
map, and was himself educated in England, 
where he rowed in the Cambridge University 
crew. The letters were written to sisters 
while the Waddingtons were in attendance as 
representatives at the coronation of the czar 
and during their long tenure of duty in Eng- 
land. They introduce us to some of the most 
interesting personalities of Europe during the 
ninth and tenth decades of the last century, 
including many royalties. The simplicity of 
style reveals a charming and unaffected char- 
acter, and the letters are delightful pictures 
of a busy and brilliant experience. There is 
a fine portrait, and the illustrations are of re- 
markable beauty. 

The True Abraham Lincoln, by Wm. E carey 

Curtis. pp.409. J. 8. Lippincott Co. $2. 
There seems always to be room for cer 
life of Abraham Lincoln and the dramatic in- 
terest of the period, together with the abun- 
dance of the material, lends itself well to new 
arrangements. Mr. Curtis adopts a topical 
order, which admits of grouping like material, 
while it involves some repetitions. He has 
made a readable study of event and character, 
in good proportion. Incidentally the book be- 
comes a history of the politics, diplomacy and 
military history of the period of the war—for 
all of which Lincoln was the central figure. 
There are good and pertinent illustrations 
from original portraits and photographs. 


ART 
The Arts in Early England, by G. Baldwin 
Brown. 2 vols. pp. 388, 351. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $8.00 net. 
The first of these two handsome volumes 
Professor Brown gives to a study of the reli- 
gious and s»ecial life which underlies the early 
history of English art. An introductory chap- 
ter discusses the character of medieval art, 
rightly emphasizing the continuity of work- 
manship withthe Romantimes. Hefindsroom 
for some account of pre-Saxon Christianity in 
England and in successive chapters describes 
monastery and church in their relations to 
the people. The second volume is devoted to 
the Saxon churches—which are naturally the 
largest architectural survivals of the period. 
Illustrations and maps help to make plain the 
progress of the study. The book, over and 
above its value as a study of a large subject, 
is fullof interesting information of an unusual 
sort. 

Leonardo da Vinci, b am, Georg Gronan. 

pp. 190. E. P. Dutton & 75 cents net. 
A number of the saitiahatit and attractive 
little Popular Library of Art. Fully illus- 
trated and giving an enthusiastic and readable 
account of Leonardo’s activities on the side of 
painting. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti, by Charles Hol- 

royd. pp. 3 ve » spacuns Scribner’s Sons. Im- 

ported. $2.00 
A beautifully tad book on an original and 
interesting plan. It opens with the first com- 
plete translation into English of the life of 
Michael Angelo by his pupil, Condivi, the 
chief authority for biography; continues with 
an account and estimate of his works, and in- 
cludes the three dialogues from the Portu- 
guese of D’Ollanda which gives us glimpses 
of the painter in the company of Vittoria 
Colonna and others. The reproductions of 
Michael Angelo’s works are beautiful and 
valuable. 

FICTION 
His Daughter First, by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. pp. 349. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Some of the characters reappear in this strong 
story from Mr. Hardy’s earlier book, the 
Wind of Destiny. We are introduced to a lit- 
tle group of Americans in the Berk shires pre- 
sumably, and in their winter home in New 
York. We find them cultured, vital people, 
strongly individualized and grown, rather 
than placed, in natural and interesting rela- 
tions. The plot is not complex, nor are there 
mapy actors on the stage, but there is more 
than one love story running through the book 
and there is a sense of breadth which is de- 
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lightful. It is good to welcome such genuine 
and thoughtful work with its firm grasp upon 
the principles of the art of novel writing and 
its flavor of an interesting humanity. 

eRe toe KY 2. Corphoy, rg BY A Anéy, Adams. pp. 
The story of a journey with a vane of cattle 
from Texas to the B!ackfoot Agency in North 
Montana in the early eighties. It is told with 
a realism which gives vividness to the scenes 
described. Life on the frontier, its lawless- 
ness, hardships, romance, adventures, is well 
reprodaced. 

The Sins of a Saint. 4. R. Aitken. pp. 346. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 
A story of the Saxon dime in England. It is 
in fact little more than an imaginative hand- 
ling of the events in the quarrel between 
King Eadwy and the church, headed by Dun- 
stan, in which the marriage of the king to his 
cousin was the most powerful weapon in the 
hands of the priests. 

The Poniiemen, ny. om Flower. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1. 
The record of two cai aldermen who 
fought the machine and how the machine 


pp. 324. 


‘proved too strong for them. The story is ex- 


ceedingly life-like as well as interesting. No 
book that we have ever seen gives quite so 
good a description of present ward politics. 
That Printer of Udell’s, by Harold B. Wright. 
pp. 468. Book Supply Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
A stady in applied Christianity, its elements 
of power arising from a certain prophetic 
fervor in the author rather than from literary 
finish. It might be read with profit by those 
who are concerned with the relation between 
Christianity and social service. 
The = of a Whim, by Grace Livingston 
Hill. 75. Golden Kule Co. 
A arya so told story of the unforeseen re- 
sults of akindly deed. The events described 
are not too probable, but the lesson drawn 
is a good one. The book is illustrated and 
prettily bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States, by Prof. J. A. Woodburn. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. pp. 304, $2.00 net. 


An up-to-date chronicle of facts and a dispas- 
sionate consideration of tendeneies, of interest 
not only to the historian but also to the re- 
former. The book has its message for the 
partisan and the non partisan. The author 
deals freely with evils that exist and blinks 
no untoward facts and forces. His authori- 
ties on civic reforms and his citations of their 
opinions are apt and buttress up his own. 
Especially admirable is his dealing with the 
present status of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and his clear perception of the 
coming strength of radicalism in the ever in- 
creasing Socialistic party. He also sees that 
the peril democracy faces in the U nited States 
is not from the ignorant immigrants but from 
the crafty and educated old settlers who ex- 
ploit ignorance. 


The International Year-Book 1998. armed 
bP ca Moore Colby. pp. 781, Mead 
zy Co. 


Each year sees improvement in the make-up 
and contents of this excellent work of refer- 
ence. Mr. Colby has gathered around him a 
body of contributors, mainly young men and 
college professors who have good standing and 
accurate scholarship, but a name yet to make. 
It is an up-to-date book fairly well illustrated, 
and covers a wide range of human activity 

and thought. 
Boys’ Self- mer reening habe, by Winifred 

Buck. pp. 218. Macmi Co. $1.00 net. 

The first handbook of the social settlement 
type of boys’ club. The author discusses the 
educative value of social play, and shows 
how the natural groups of street boys may be 
gathered, developed and governed by means 
of their own social instincts. The chapters 
upon play-room activities, debating, outings, 
dramatics, etc., will be especially useful to all 
who work with boys. Itis throughout a prac- 

— sam 
Up Zour Children, by John 


pe ly 1632-1 Ba Kos. pp. A. Wessels Co., 
N. Y. City. 50cents. 


A famous treatise on Education, written by 
John Locke, the philosopher. It is full of 
quaint good sense, which parents of today 
would do well to ponder. The publishers 
have included a portrait and given the book a 
neat, binding. 
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Bits from New Books 


Browning and Mrs. Carlyle 


He sided with Carlyle in the vexed question 
of the Carlyle domestic relations, and his im- 
pression of Mrs. Carlyle was that she was ‘“‘a 
hard, unlovable woman.” As, however, it is 
on record that he once, while excitedly ex- 
plaining some points of mystical philosophy, 
put down Mrs. Carlyle’s hot kettle on the 
hearth rug, any frigidity that he may have 
observed in her manner may possibly find a 
natural explanation.— From Chesterton’s Rob- 
ert Browning (Macmillan), 


The Sunday Problem 


For most wage-earners the claims of the 
working day are not so exacting as in the 
past. The great mass of men have more 
leisure, but the time freed goes in some of 
these other directions: religion hardly gains. 
One who fought hard for the Saturday half- 
holiday, hoping that Sanday would then be 
given to God, sadly admits his mistake. The 
maw of pleasure is not easy to fill. The appe- 
tite grows. Sunday is increasingly regarded 
as a day of mere recreation. Nationally we 
have yet to learn how to use the day. The 
old “dullness” which one witness regarded 
as “our salvation, physically as well as spirit- 
ually,” has been rejected; but the fall force 
and the best form of alternative interests 
and attractions are not yet realized.—From 
Booth’s Life and Labor in London (Mac- 
millan). 


Self-Conceit and Indigestion 


I will say at once that chewing the cud of 
one’s own virtue gives a sour stomach.— From 
Owen Wister’s Philosophy Four ( Macmillan.) 


President Juarez 


They were bafiied, not by skill, but by sheer 
strength. The thin lips of the great Indian 
heid their form with vice-like firmness. They 
saw that courage never to submit or yield 
which had carried this man’s cause through 
desperate years to victory. He was not bril- 
liant, not versatile, not agreeable, but he was 
granite. Of a race that had suffered much 
and enjoyed nothing, he had no inherited 
w3thetic bias toward the pleasanter of two 
courses. His thoughts were like the links of 
iron chains.—From Cook's Roderick Talia- 
ferro (Macmillan). 


Age’s Romance 


I am thankful that romance has an after- 
math, and that old men and women can prat- 
tle about days that were robust. I am thank- 
ful that the soldiers of life are at the end 
given a furlough in which to fondle the arms 
they wielded with clumsiness and with spirit, 
and in which to pass themselves in review be- 
fore their pension expires and their day is 
over. Youth has the romance of loving, and 
age the romance of remembering.— From the 
Kempton- Wace Letters (Macmillan). 


Helping the Artist 


This method of procedure, wherein sugges- 
tion becomes such an important factor, im- 
plies two people in the work of art rather 
than one. The spectator must do his part as 
well as the artist. The latter suggests, the 
former takes up the suggestion and builds 
upon it. When Velasquez painted Christ on 
the cross, hanging there alone in the night, 
the head bowed forward on the breast, and 
the long dark hair falling over the face and 
half covering it, he did not think to obliterate 
the face—to take it out of the picture com- 
pletely. He knew very well that the imagi- 
nation of ths spectator would go behind the 


veil and picture that face more vividly than 
he could paint it. What painter ever yet pro- 
duced a satisfactory face of Christ? Velas- 
quez was wise in leaving it to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator.— From Van Dyke’s The 
Meaning of Pictures (Scribner's). 


What They Lack 


I have seen more young men fail in early 
life from the absence of character than from 
the absence of genius.—From Life and Let- 
ters of Westcott (Macmillan). 


Wesley, the Strenuous 


Every minute had its value to him for work 
or rest. “ Joshua, when I go to bed I go to 
bad to sleep, and not to talk,” was his rebuke 
to a young preacher who once shared his 
room and wished to converse at sleeping 
time. 

Dr. Johnson once said to Boswell: “John 
Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never 
at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs and have his 
talk out as I do.” On another occasion he 
said, “‘I hate to meet John Wesley; the doz 
enchants you with his conversation, and then 
breaks away to go and visit some old woman.” 
—From John Wesley, the Methodist (Eaton 
and Mains). 


Cautious 


Mr. George, bade me a gloomier farewell. 
“You might come to some good,” he said con- 
templatively ; ‘‘and then again you mightn’t. 
I ain’t what they call a pessimist, but I thinks 
poorly of most things. It’s safer.”—From 
Quiller.Couch's' Adventures of Harry Revel 
(Scribner’s). 


When Biblical Criticism is Offensive 


In the public interpretation and exposition 
of the Bible, protests against existing views 
are usually offensive, and seldom edifying. It 
is an offense as well as an impropriety, to 
speak of ‘‘Second Isaiah,” or formally to 
quastion the authorship of a psalm ascribed 
to David, befora a mixed congregation assem- 
bled to worship God and to listen to words of 
eternal life. To whatever historical stage of 
the revelation the psalm or the prophecy be- 
longs, it has a positive religious message. It 
had at first, and it has now; and that is the 
only thing of real importance to the Church,— 
From McFayden’s Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church ( Scribner’s). 


The Doctor’s Mistake 


This labor traffic has had a dreadful effect 
in depopulating theseislands. I have studied 
the question for six years from the Island 
point of view, and I am convinced beyond all 
shadow of doubt that this is one of the main 
causes of the dying out of our people. Many 
men blame the wearirg of clothes. One day I 
took a naval doctor to see a man whom I sus- 
pected to be dying of phthisis. The doctor 
examined him carefully and then turned to 
me and sald: 

“The wearing of clothes bas brought this 
on,” and proceeded to theorize upon the sub- 
ject. It was with malicious joy that I an- 
swered: 

“That man is a heathen, and has never 
worn clothes in his life.” 

No, the labor traffic is mainly responsible, 
for it sucks out the young life-blood of the 
community, breaks up family ties, and every- 
where leaves desolation and bad feeiing be- 
hind it.—From Paton's Lomai of Lenakel 
( Revell). 
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From Old to New’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


All human progress involves loss as 
well as gain. Going on to manhood 
means losing childhood. The expansion 
of a family or a nation into larger power 
and responsibility means leaving behind 
simple, primitive life for complex society, 
with its burdens and perils. It depends 
somewhat on one’s temperament and sur- 
roundings, somewhat on his age and ex- 
perience, whether he chooses the old or 
the new. In politics and in religion there 
are two parties, the one clinging to the 
old, the other turning to the new. Each 
party plants itself on principles, and usu- 
ally regards the other party as indifferent 
to them. 

This ever present contention between 
the followers of the old and the advocates 
of the new appears everywhere in the 
Bible, which is a record of progress in 
moral and spiritual life. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is the contrast more 
clearly illustrated than in the history of 
the transition of the Israelites from the 
disorganized tribal period of the judges 
to the monarchy. When they awoke to 
the new life which expanded into the 
glory of the kingdom of David, they lost 
the charm of that earlier time which 
their historians loved to describe as the 
golden age of familiar intercourse with 
God. Two accounts of it are given in 
the first book of Samuel, the earlier one 
from the point of view of those in sym- 
pathy with the new [1 Sam. 9: 1-10: 16], 
the later tradition reflecting the view of 
those who clung to the old [1 Sam. 8: 1-22; 
10: 17-27. In this lesson we have to do 
with the demand of the people for the 
new kingdom to take the place of the old 
order of the judges. It shows us: 

1. The claims of the new. Samuel the 
judge was growing old. His sons, to 
whom he was committing his authority, 
were untrustworthy, openly accepting 
bribes and perverting justice. The mem- 
ory of the disasters that had fallen on 
the nation through the wickedness of the 
eons of Eli, Samuel’s predecessor, stirred 
alarm among the tribes. The Philistines 
were oppressing them on one side, the 
Ammonites threatening on the other. 
The leaders realized that a crisis was 
impending. They came together and 
agreed that a change of government was 
imperative. They saw the necessity of 
closer organization, of an army and a 
head. They placed the situation before 
Samuel and asked for a king, a con- 
stitution and a reorganization of the 
tribes into a nation fitted to cope with 
the nations surrounding them. 

The Israelites were on the threshold 
of a period of expansion which has a 
parallel in our own time and nation. 
New discoveries of the records of the 
past, of nature, of the laws of human 
development are compelling men to find 
new adjustment of knowledge and belief 
in science and religion. Our nation has 
been brought into new relations with 
other nations. New responsibilities are 
laid on it. Men of sanguine tempera- 
ment hail the new kingdom eagerly, and 
some of them outrun facts with their 
inferences, asserting their conclusions 





* International Sunday School Lesson for July 5, 
Israel Asking fora King. Text, 1 Sam. 8: 1-22, 


with confidence, impatient of restraint. 
In politics they welcome new burdens, 
and see in the expansion of the nation 
enlarged wealth and power. The time 
has come for great changes, they say; 
let us anticipate them and take full ad- 
vantage of them. 

2. The love of the old. The part of the 
narrative we are studying is in sympathy 
with the conservative. Samuel shrank 
from the change. It seemed to him a re- 
jection of Jehovah. A king, a court, an 
army, called for heavier taxes, the with- 
drawal of young men from tilling the soil 
to serve in the army, of young women 
from their homes to toil for the upper 
classes that would beformed. Thesimple 
life would gradually disappear. The di- 
rect reliance of the people on Jehovah 
would be diverted to trust in the king, 
military power would usurp the place of 
priestly rule. The old judge bravely 
warned the people against the change 
they sought. He knew they were about 
to surrender what ws precious for what 
was untried. 

Every period of change involves much 
loss. The greatest pathos of that fine 
story, John Halifax, Gentleman, is in the 
passing of his household from its self- 
centered peaceful home life of obscure 
poverty into the wealth and publicity by 
which the noble ambitions of the hero 
were realized, but which led to disap- 
pointment and strife that estranged his 
children from one another. The things 
which divided them were brought into the 
home through what John had struggled 
long to gain, and what his sense of duty 
would have impelled him to gain even if 
he had foreseen the loss. 

A recent assembly of earnest men put 
forth a manifesto declaring that the na- 
tions were arming themselves at greater 
cost and with more dangerous rivalries 
than ever before, saying: “Into this 
rivalry our own country has entered 
more deeply the past year than ever 
before, and the present lead of the Gov- 
ernment and the infatuate following of 
the people betoken a still deeper sinking 
into what is contrary to all the previous 
history and policies of the nation, and 
what seems to us to bode no good to 
America or to the world.” To these 
men our nation seems to be abandoning 
what is most precious in its past and 
rushing headlong into great dangers. 
What they see in one direction others 
see in changing views of religion and 
in what they regard as the degeneracy of 
family life. 

3. The acceptance of the new. The wise 
prophet saw that the old life of Israel 
was passing away. The new time was 
inevitably approaching. He loved the 
old ways. He might have denounced 
the leaders and refused their request. 
But the divine counsel forbade him to 
end his life in a useless complaint. 
‘“‘Hearken to their voice, and make 
them a king,” said Jehovah: “ How- 
beit thou shalt protest solemnly unto 
them.” 

Jesus described a condition in every 
age when he said, “No man having 
drunk old wine desireth new; for he 
saith, The old is good.” He knew that 
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the process of fermentation which must 
go on through receiving his teaching 
would break up cherished human re- 
lations and destroy prized beliefs and 
customs before the new order of society 
which he came to create would be es- 
tablished. Yet he did not hesitate. The 
world lost something in the passing of 
Judaism. It gained more through the 
coming of Christianity. 





Phillips Andover’s 125th Anni- 
versary 


The baccalaureate sermon given this year 
by Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson of New York 
(who had a son in the graduating class), was 
a frank and earnest charge to the young men 
that only by the personal possession of the- 
religion ef Jesus Christ would they “be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand,” illustrated by a beautiful refer- 
ence to the life and service of the late Rav. 
Eilis Mendell. 

Out of a total enrollment of 372 a class of 
fifty-eight received at the Commencement on 
Thursday, the 18th, their diplomas from Dr. 
Day of the Theological Seminary, Judge 
Bishop, president of the board of trustees, 
being unable to be present. Principal Stearns, 
who had opened the exercises with a touching 
prayer for God’s blessing on the class and the 
institution, awarded the annual prizes, some 
thirty in number, to the best scholars in dif- 
ferent departments. It was one of the inter- 
esting incidents possible in a school which 
has educated successive generations of boys, 
that the closing hymn was the “‘ breath of holy 
song,” inspired by Ray Palmer, who entered 
the academy exactly eighty years ago, and 
that the list of graduates contained the name 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, a kinsman of the 
great inventor, who was fitting for college 
here just one hundred years ago. 

This year being the 125th anniversary of 
the founding of Phillips Academy on Ando- 
ver Hill by the Phillips family, between 300 
and 400 alumni were present at their meeting 
on Tuesday. The most'marked one of all the 
number was a member of the Class of 1882, a 
bright, clean, genial Chinese boy, known then 
as Pi Yuk Liang, who, with other pupils from 
the same country, was recalled by the govern- 
ment before the completion of the fall course. 
But the leaven of American education haf 
done its work, and the schoolboy has had a 
notable career in the civil service of his na- 
tive country, which he represented at Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee celebration, and later as 
secretary of a famous diplomatic embassy to 
Berlin. Now he was presented by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who presided at the alumni dinner, 
as “Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, His Imperial 
Chinese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America”! 

His speech was worthy of the rousing ap- 
plause and enthusiastic school-yells which 
were given him. He spoke in the purest Eng- 
lish and entered heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion, relating reminiscences of his ex- 
periences in the school, especially of his con- 
nection with the baseball team in a certain 
notable “Exeter game,” and reporting the 
successful careers of the other Phillips boys 
in China. It seemed a thoroughly genuine 
pleasure to him that by leaving Washington an 
hour after his official reception by President 
Roosevelt he could reach Andover in time for 
the meeting. On the athletic field and at the 
evening reception of the principal, he mani- 
fested the same heartfelt interest in every- 
body and everything connected with this his 
only alma mater. 

One beautiful ineident occurred during his 
stay. Calling on the family in whose home 
he had roomed when here, the lady handed 
him some letters in Chinese characters, left 
by one of the Chinese students at that time 
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and preserved as a curiosity, without thought 
that they would ever be seen by their owner. 
The minister recognized them at once as let- 
ters written him while here by his father who 
soon after died. He seemed much moved, 
and went away in his carriage reading the 
precious letters. 

The new principal, Rev. Alfred E. Stearns, 
received the heartiest greeting from the 
alumni. His modest, straightforward speech, 
outlining the work of the past year and the 
plans for the future, showed the wisdom of 
his promotion from the vice-principalship to 
the head of the school. The remodeling of 
the academy building, the completion of one 
of the finest gymnasiums and finest athletic 
fields in the country, the establishment of an 
academy dining-hall (in the ‘told brick acad- 
emy”’), and the erection of the Arct ological 
Building were among the external improve- 
ments of the year. A new academy on the 
historic sits of Judge Phillip’s “ mansion- 
house,” an infirmary for the school (the funds 
for which are partly raised), arrangements 
for housing the younger boys under special 
«care of a teacher and family, and the building 
of new houses for the use of students who 
have tc ‘“‘work their own way,” in place of 
the old ‘* Latin Commons” which have out- 
lived their usefulness and been demolished, 
were among the plans presented to the alumni. 
The new “ Brothers’ Field” was formally 
opened with prayer offered by Prof. J. H. 
Ropes and a short address by George B. 
Knapp of the board of trustees, who gave the 
field in memory of his brother, the late Arthur 
Mason Knapp of the Boston Public Library. 
Expression of grateful and appreciative re- 
membrance of the late Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft 
was made in the addresses of his successor, 
Principal Stearns, Judge Bishop, the presi- 
dent of the trustees, the Chinese Minister, and 
others. GC. 0. Oo. 





A Jubilee at East Taunton, 
Mass. 


Fifty years of perseverance and sacrifice were 
fittingly commemorated by the East Church of 
Taunton. June 16. Few churches have surmounted 
greater difficulties. Organized with but thirteen 
members, who were urged on by Dr. 8. H.. Emery 
of the Winslow Church, the new church was the 
outgrowth of a Sunday school whose material 
wants were met by a local iron company in days 
when such corporations felt responsible for meet- 
ing the religious needs of their help. When these 
iron works were burned and the workers left; 
when the vicinity was known as ‘the dead city”’; 
when in April, 1897, the church building was 
burned, even then the spirit of the church was 
equal to the need and the faithful few refused to 
yield to discouragement. They had their reward ; 
thanks to the Church Building Society an unusually 
neat and well equipped building has been erected 
and paid for; thanks to the home missionary help, 
‘the preaching of the gospel has not ceased; and 
now that new industries have come, the Sunday 
school roll has risen above the 100 mark and the 
church membership is sixty-one. 

The preseat pastor, Rev. G@. H. Loud, has been 
for five years the inspiring leader of this people. 
Under his watchful supervision the new church 
was erected; among the young ladies of the church 
‘he found one who has become the “ helpmeet” for 
his energy; and the joy and success of the jubilee 
wag but the natural consequence of the love cher- 
‘ished for the pastor. 

Dr. Emery, who preached at the organization in 
1853, lived to officiate at the dedication of the new 
church in 1898, and the day of the jubilee was 
chosen by his associates of the Grand Army for the 
formal presentation of his portrait to the local post, 
of which he was an honored member. His succes- 
sor, Rev. C. H. Talmage, spoke hearty words of 
congratulation and was followed by other neigh- 
boring pastors. Besides the usual reminiscences 
there was an address by Rev. 8S. M. Cathcart and a 
sermon by Rev. C. H. Williams. 

Of the eleven pastorates, those of Rev. James 
Cushing and of Kev. H. P. Leonard were attended 
by revivals of marked interest and helpfulness. 
Rev. Messrs. C. A. Perry and G. W. Ellison were 
present to rejoice with their former parishioners. 

G. H. J. 
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The General Association of Connecticut 


This body, organized in 1709, held its 194th 
annual meeting with United Church, New 
Haven, June 16,17. Its membership embraces 
the combined roll of the local ministerial asso- 
ciations. It begins to take pride in the pres- 
tige of age, and the exercises are of a higher 
order than formerly. 

Rev. A. J. Haynes welcomed the brethren 
in behalf of his associates—Dr. Munger and 
Mr. Persons—of the churches, the university 
and the city. He also referred to the degen- 
eracy of the country town, and appealed to 
ministers of strong churches to relate them- 
selves vitally to the problems of remote 
places. 

Rev. Arthur Goodenough, the retiring mod- 
erator, for thirty-three years the successful 
pastor of the country church in Winchester, 
spoke of the Country Pastor and His Prob- 
lems. His fund of personal experience is 
reassuring to young men who shrink from 
the rural ministry. The body again honored 
itself by electing Rev. E. E. Lewis, thirty-two 
years pastor of the country church in Haddam. 

Two strong papers on the Fact of Sin sharply 
set forth current views. Dr. S. H. Howe put 
in fresh and forceful language the evangelical 
conception, while Rev. William Slade pre- 
sented convincingly the evolutionary and 
social aspects. This discussion was followed 
by an edifying paper from Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
setting forth the old and the new treatments 
of criminals. By the reformatory methods 
sixty-five to eighty per cent. of criminals do 
not return to crime, as against about twenty 
per cent. under the old punitive system. The 
present legislature has passed four important 
bills: defining prize fights, establi: hing a state 
police, providing for probation officers and 
javenile courts, and establishing a reformatory 
commission with an appropriation of $50,000 
to begin work. The next needed steps are 
the abolition of the fee system for sheriffs 
and the placing of all jails under state control. 
One could not fail to note from the discussions 
of this session the greater enthusiasm over 
sociological problems as compared with theo- 
logical problems. 

The star speaker of the program was Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of New York, who 
spoke of the cordial reception given in the 
Orient to the third series of Haskell lectures, 
which has kept him abroad the past year. 
But mainly he confined himself to the work 
of Christ in Christian missions. He was 
much impressed by the chastening and 
humbling effect of such world-contacts on 
personality, by the unity of the human fam- 
ily and the necessity of interaction between 
the races, and the utter falsity of the modern 
notion that a psychological gulf is between 
them. It is an open question which needs the 
other the more, the East or the West—com- 
mercially, intellectually and spiritually; but 
our essential religious contribution must be 
the divinity of Christ. 

Among things to be desired are: a far 
greater federation in teaching as well as ac- 
tion, and a discrimination between the es- 
sence of the religion of the Son of God and its 
Western adaptations; more spiritual po«er 
and knowledge arising from study of philo- 


.sophic foundations and comparative religions, 


and more confidence in the native races, so 
that the Spirit of God may developan Eastern 
type of Christianity; more liberty and finan- 
cial resource for leaders of missions in the 
East to develop policies which they deem 
wise. There was a strong appeal to ministers 
and churches at home for broader and more 
cosmic views to replace the common tendency 
toward over concentration upon local affairs 
and over emphasis upon the individual and 
the subjective. 

Dr. Barton followed with an address which 
the most conceited skeptic as to missions 
would have to admit was both interesting and 
convincing. 


The last session dealt with the Divinity of 
Christ and Religious Education. Professor 
Porter of Yale, treating the subject of Christ 
from the standpoint of Biblical theology, 
awakened a strong desire for the fuller treat- 
ment of the subject from which he was evi- 
dently drawing. What was Jesus’ conscious- 
ness of his own nature, as to his Messiahship 
and divinity? His consciousness was rather 
of God and his fellowmen than of himself, 
and it is in forgetfulness of himself that he 
speaks. He did not think of his divinity in 
such a way as to deny the fatherhood of God, 
but to confirm it. He is unique in having 
power to express a life that did not depend 
on his earthly life. His power was to set 
men free even from himself, and set them 
forth on their own true way. The types 
which seek Him in the teaching and words of 
Jesus and in the risen and ever-living Christ 
are not irreconcilable. We should use both. 

Rev. W. T. Holmes treated the subject from 
the standpoint of the supremacy of personal- 
ity. He maintains with like energy the doc- 
trines of God in Christ and the separateness 
of his personal existence; and finds their ra- 
tional reconciliation in the ethical unity and 
the immanence of God in Christ. It was a 
sight to stir red blood when Professor Fisher 
was tugging like an old war horse at the bit 
of the moderator for a chance to maintain in 
open debate the thesis that ethical unity in- 
volves complete metaphysical unity also. 

Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale spoke in modern 
and enlightened fashion of teaching and 
study in the church school, calling for skilled 
work even if it shall have to be paid for, and 
for courses of lessons on a wide variety of 
practical and extra-biblical subjects. Prof. 
W. S. Pratt of Hartford made a forceful plea 
for permanent text-books with selected Scrir- 
ture material and skilled editorial treatment, 
comparable to common school text-books. 
These are especially needed by older pupils. 
The time has come to broaden the scope of our 
school curriculum, wherever practicable, by 
the introduction of extra-biblical work. 

The supper furnished by the United Church 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building and the speeches 
afterward under the genial direction of Dr. 
Cooper, and elicited many expressions of good 
fellowship. 

Members of the association were favored by 
an invitation to a private hearing of the great 
Newberry organ in Woolsey Hall, just com- 
pleted, but not yet dedicated or opened to pub- 
lic recital. The organ is a subject of keen 
self-gratulation among Yale people. 

W. J. M. 





A Quarter-Century at Jaffrey, 
N. H. 


The old church at Jaffrey, N. H., celebrated, June 
9, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. W. W. 
Livingston’s pastorate. The townspeople, dele- 
gates from churches of the Cheshire Conference 
and families which make this mountain-side church 
their summer place of worship joined in making 
the day memorable for both pastor and people. 
Mr. Livingston was formerly a missionary of the 
A. B.C. F. M. in Turkey, and was pastor in North 
Carver, Mass., before coming to Jaffrey. The 
ministers of the town and neighborhood gave em- 
phatic testimony tothe good sense and harmony of 
the people and the tact and devotedness of the 
pastor, which have made this long pastorate pos- 
sible and fruitful. Townsmen spoke of his civic 
service in the legislature, on library and school 
committees and in temperance work. The presence 
of Rev. W. F. Livingston of Augusta and Prof. 8. T. 
Livingston of Hartford, sons of the pastor, added 
interest. Impressive testimony was given by young 
men, pastors, students and others who have gone 
from the place, to Mr. Livingston’s influence on 
their lives and characters. Under this pastorate 
missionary contributions have increased from six- 
teen dollars the year before it began, to about $400 
annually, Friends presented a purse of money and 
other gifts. A. PB. 
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Calls 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., S. Natick, Mass., to 
Tombstone, Ariz. 

BoswortH, THEODORE K., to remain at Longton, 
Kan., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

BULLOCK, MOTIER C., Tyrone and Deerfield, Mich., 
to Farwell. Accepts. 

CHENEY, BuRTON H., Howard City and Coral, 
Mich., to Olmsted Falls, O., with privilege of 
attending Oberlin Sem. Accepts. 

COLBURN, HARVEY C., Oberlin Sem.,to Marysville, 
O. Accepts. 

Eny, ALBERT B., Kalamo and Carmel, Mich., to 
W. Millgrove and Clarksfield, O., with the privi- 
lege of attending Oberlin Sem. Accepts. 
JORDON, JOHN, president Tabor Coll., to presi- 
dency Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Bowmanville, Can., to 
Newaygo, Mich. Accepts. 

Grecc, Jas. E., Yale Sem., to Washington St. 
Ch., Beverly, Mass. 

HOLBROOK, FRED C., accepts call to Union Ch., 
Cleveland, O., beginning at once, the church as- 
suming self-support. 

Hovusk, ALBERT V., New Salem, Mass., to Lake 
View Ch., Worcester. 

JEVNE, CHAS. A., Chicago Sem., to Pingree and 
Buchanan, N. D. Accepts, and will not engage 
in work at Hutchinson, Kan., as reported. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, 8S. D., released 
from acceptance of call to associate editorship of 
Pilgrim Press at urgent request of Yankton 
church, the latter having raised $20,000 to erect 
a new church building. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Bristol, Ct. 

Patton, M. OAKMAN, Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., to Second Ch., Palmer. Accepts. 

PutTNAM, GLEN H., Nora, Ill., to Humeston, Io. 
Accepts. 

SMITH, CHAS. W., Flagler, Col., accepts call to 
Ladbury and Getchell chs., Valley City, N. D. 
(not 8. D.) 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., to Sioux 
Falls, 8S. D. 

TuRNER, W. Jay, Norfolk, Neb., to a second 
pastorate at Neligh. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., Farnhamville, Io., to 
Appletoa and Correll, Minn. Accepts. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., Penacook, N. H., to Lebanon. 
Accepts. 

WILKINS, J. H., to Farmington, N. H. 

YouKer, Davip G., Rockwell, Io., to Farnham- 
ville. 

Ordinations and Installations 


BARKER, HERBERT A., o. Hartford, Ct., June 18, 
in Fourth Ch., where he has acted for a year as 
assistant pastor while taking a special course at 
Hartford Sem. Sermon, Rev. C. 8S. Beardslee, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. L. Ayer, Chas. 
Olmstead, H. H. Kelsey and E. F. Talmadge. 
Mr. Barker will continue his connection with 
Fourth Ch. for another year. 

CAPSHAW, BENJ. P., o. Spring Valley, N. Y., June 
11. Sermon, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. P. Armstrong, H. M. 
Brown, E. F. Blanchard. 

CuRTIS, ANSON B., i. Greenville, Mich., June 2. 
Sermon, Rev. H. P. De Forest, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Thorp, W. H. Pound, R. W. 
McLaugblin. 

E.uis, W.A., 0. Kedzie Ave. Ch., Chicago, June 11. 
Sermon, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Guild, A. C. Armstrong. 

GRAY, JOHN, Union Sem., o. Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N. Y., June 8. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. E. Ramsdell, H. M. Brown, F. B. Makepeace 
and Drs. C. E. Jefferson and A. J. Lyman. He 
will engage in city missionary work. 

MAVROMATIS, LAZARUS K., Hartford Sem., o. 
Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., June 12. Sermon, 
Rev. C. W. Huntington, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. E. Martin and 8. Vaitses. 

PRITCHARD, ARTHUR O., Union Sem., 0. White 
Plains, N. Y., June 4. Sermon, Rev. C. C. Hall, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. M. Brown, F. B. 
Makepeace and Drs. T. C. McClelland and G. A, 
Gordon. He will serve as assistant to Rev. W. 
D. Street, at White Plains, having charge of the 
work at Arthur Manor. 

SOLANDT, D. M., o, First Ch., Kingston, Ont., June 8. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. Hill, Warrener and H. A. 
Morton. 

WARREN, CHAS. M., Am. Board missionary to 
Japan, o. Collinsville, Ct., June 12. Sermon, 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. D. Moses, C. E. Cooledge and Dr. J. L. 
Barton. 

WHITING, Jno. C., Union Sem., o. Ch. of the Pil- 
grims, New York, N. Y., June 15. Sermon, Rev. 
C. U. Hall, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. B. 
Makepeace, W. D. Street, C. L. Goodrich and Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson. 


Resignations 
BEAN, Leroy 8., Saco, Me., church refuses to 
receive resignation and has granted a vacation 
unt# Oct. 1. 
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Record of the Week 


ESTABROOK, FRANK P., Needham, Mass., to take 
effect Aug. 31. 

JOHNSON, Lou!Is H., supplying at Stillwater, Minn., 

_while studying at the university, resigns to enter 
Hartford Sem. 

MacCorRMACK, A., Coldsprings, Ont. 

MINCHIN, WM. J., Wrentham, Mass., closing a 14 
years’ pastorate, He will spend some time in 
Porto Rico. 

MorTON, d. A., Cobourg, Ont. 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich and Rosette 
Park, S. D., resigns the latter field, which be- 
comes self-supporting. 

WInpDsoR, WoM., Campbell, Cal. 

Wyatt, CHAS., Clark, 8S. D., to take effect Sept. 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CLAREMONT PARK, N. Y., Rev. J. C. Whiting in 


charge. 
W. SENECA, N. Y., 26 members. 


Summer Supplies 


HARDIN, RICHARD, Los Angeles, Cal., at Market 
St. Ch., Oakland. 

MARZOLF, WM. A., Chicago Sem., at Grand River, 
lo. 


Personals 


KELSEY, HENRY H., Fourth Ch., Hartford Ct., 
does not leave his church for three months this 
summer, as reported some weeks since. 

KETTLE, WM. F., Homer, N. Y., was presented 
with a purse of $120 by his parishioners at the 
completion of five years’ pastorate. 

PARK, Wo. E., at the urgent request of the church 
in Gloversville, N. Y., will remain in charge until 
next spring, although he does not withdraw his 
resignation. 

RICHARDS, THOS. C., and wife, Torrington, Ct., 
were presented with a Morris chair and a sum of 
money on the thirteenth anniversary of their 
marriage, June 10. 

SMART, GEO. T., and wife, Newton Highlands, 
Mass., at a reception tendered them by their 
parishioners, June 18, were given $444, Dr. 
Smart’s address this summer will be Heatherleigh, 
Queen’s Road, Leicester, England. 


Dedications 


BARRY VILLE, N. Y.—New house of worship, June 9. 
Three children of the founder, Rev. Felix Kyte, 
participated in the service. Dr. W. A. Robinson 
preached dedicatory sermon. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Grace and Bowmansville, renovated 
houses of worship, June 7, with all-day services. 

HOLDEN, ME.—Renovated church building, rededi- 
cated June 16, in connection with session of 
Penobscot County Conference. Addresses were 
by Rev. Messrs. Chapin, Freeman, Merrill and 
Professor Hulbert. 


Material Gain 


CAMPTON, N. H.—Walis and ceiling of auditorium 
redecorated. Services held in chapel meanwhile. 

CUMMINGTON, MAss.—New cellar and furnace, 
slated roof, most of side galleries removed and 
addition built to accommodate new organ. The 
organ was the gift of Mr. Worcester Warner, 
now of Cleveland, O., but a native of Cumming- 
ton, whose mother is in her 60th year of mem- 
bership. It was dedicated with an organ recital 
by Prof. W. G. Hammond of Holyoke. 

Hupson, N. H.—Church edifice to be raised to fur- 
nish room underneath for a vestry and other 
needed rooms, and auditorium to be finished to 
the pinnacle of the roof. 

IBERIA, Mo., Rev. H. A. Cotton. Deficit met; 
house of worship newly roofed ; interior papered 
and painted; tower repaired. Academy erecting 
a $1,500 addition. 

LONDON, ONT., First.—Auditorium completely ren- 
ovated. Reopened with sermons by Rev. J. P. 
Gerrie. 

MEDWAY, MAss., Rev. R. W. Drawbridge. Re- 
pairs costing $400 made on vestry; opera chairs 
and pictures on walls introduced. 

MEREDITH, N. H., North.—By the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary A. Ward: chapel repaired, ceiling 
whitened and walls covered with green crépe pa- 
per, room furnished with electric lights and new 
seats assured. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BRIDGEPORT, CT.—The widow of Rev. Bronson H. 
Beardsley, besides bequeathing $50,000 to found 
a@ home for aged Protestant couples, gives $40,000 
more in charity. The Bridgeport Y. M.C. A. re- 
ceives $5,000; the Congregational Education 
Society, the Connecticut Missionary Society and 
the W. B. M., $3,000 each; the A. B. C. F. M., 
$1,000; and the Academy at Weiser, Ida., $5,000 
for an industrial school in memory of Mr. 

» Beardsley. 

Concorn, N. H., First.— By the will of Mrs. Mary 
C. H. Seavey, the C. H. M.S8., A.M. A. and A. B. 
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C. F. M. receive $6,000 each, not $1,000 each, as 
stated last week; and the C.C. B. 8, First Con- 
gregational Society, Concord, Concord Female 
Charitable Society, and N. H. Centennial Home 
for the Aged, $1,000 each. Mrs. Seavey was 84 
years old and had been a member of the First 
Congregational Church in Concord, N. H., for 67 
years, joining at the age of 17. 

Nasuava, N. H.—By the will of the late Virgil C. 
Gilmap, Dartmouth College receives $1,000 to 
found a scholarship, on condition that his 
daughter, Mrs C. W. Hoitt, and her husband be 
consulted as to who shall be the beneficiary. The 
Orphans’ Home at Franklin, N. G., also receives 
$1,000, to be known as the Virgil C. Gilman Fund. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Belleville. —To the Fiske 
Memorial Fund, for constructing a chapel in 
memory of Dr. Daniel T. Fiske, pastor for more 
than fifty years, $5,000 from an unnamed donor. 
The fund now amounts to $11,500, besides the 
chapel site next the church, bought last year. 
The new building will provide model Sunday 
school rooms, arranged to be thrown into one, and 
will be used for religious purposes only, leaving 
the present one for social purposes. Rev. Richard 
Wright is now pastor. 

New YORK, N. Y.— Among bequests of the late 
Geo. C. Williams of the Chemical National Bank 
are $3,000 to the American Board; $3,000 to 
First Church, East Haddam, Ct., and $2,000 to 
the Church in Millington, Ct. Mr. Williams was 
a native of East Haddam and has always been 
generous to the old home church. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The will of William H. 
Richardson leaves $1,000 to the French-American 
College, $2,000 to the Vermont Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society, $1,000 to the American Mission- 
ary Society, (A. M. A.?) $1,000 tothe Y. M.C. A. 
of Mass. and R.I., and $500 each to Northfield 
Seminary and the Mt. Hermon school for boys. 


Congregational Clubs 


NEw HAVEN, Cr., at Dwight Place Ch., June 8, 
twentieth anniversary. Former presidents gave 
reminiscences of the club’s past. 


Spiritual Activity 


BRADDOCK, PA., Rev. Wm. Slade, pastor. Just be- 
fore a recent communion service, when 20 mem- 
bers were received, a brief prayer meeting was 
held by the officers and new members, in which 
each offered at least a sentence prayer. 

CHESTER, CT. The ages of 14 members received 
last month on confession ranged from 14 to 76 
years. 

CRIPPLE CREEK, COL., Rev. S. T. McKinney, pas- 
tor, united with four other churches in three 
weeks’ evangelistic meetings under C. C. Smith. 
During the last quarter, 30 members united, 24 
on confession. 

DETROIT, MIcH., North, Dr. J. W. Sutherland, 
minister, on its first anniversary received 10 new 
new members, making 252. 

DuBUQUE, Io., First, enjoyed a Red Letter Day 
at its regular May communion May 3, when 54 
persons were received into the fellowship of the 
church, 45 of them on confession of faith. Of this 
number 9 were children from 12 to 14 years of 
age; 18 were young men and young women and 
27 were married people. The pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Smith, arranged to receive them in three different 
groups. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Union gospel meetings of 
nine churches, under the leadership of Rev. M. H. 
Lyon of Wheaton, IIl., assisted by Mr. H. J. Lloyd 
of Chicago. 

McCook, NEs., Rev. F. W. Dean. The recent ac- 
cession of 18 members was the largest at a single 
communion in the church’s life of 20 years. 

RAVENNA, O. At the May communion twenty-nine 
members were added, mostly by baptism. Twenty 
more will soon follow, thus securing a valuable 
addition of a working force from all classes. 

SoutH BRISTOL, ME., Union, Rev. C. W. Rogers. 
The 28 charter members of this new church in- 
clude 10 men and their wives, all the men except 
the pastor and eleven others having joined on 
confession. Five denominations are represented. 
No special meetings have been held; no sensa- 
tional or emotional methods used; simply plain 
appeal to an intelligent appreciation of righteous- 
ness and to the individual responsibility for the 
moral welfare of the community. 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, N. Y., Rev. N. W. Bates. 
Twenty three young people have united during 
the past winter, almost entirely as the result of 
Decision Day in the autumn, followed by faithful 
individual work. 

WEsT PULLMAN, ILL., First, Rev. D.O. Bean. Its 
debts have been cleared away, the spiritual life 
deepened in its members and harmony increased. 
There have been 152 adult accessions, 140 on 
confession. One hundred young people have been 
received on a junior roll, where they can be cared 
for separately and receive catechetical instruc- 
— This makes a total growth for the year of 
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In and Around New York 


Northfield in New York 

The Northfield Conference this summer will 
extend its work to New York city, Carnegie 
Hall having been secured for Sunday even- 
ings in July. Mr. Campbell Morgan is to 
speak, and his popularity almost insures the 
filling of the hall, which seats from 3,500 to 
4,000 people. Mr. Morgan will teach in the 
Bible School at Northfield, as already ar- 
ranged, spending only his Sundays in New 
York. The new plan is commended by all 
religious leaders. 


The Beecher Memorial Site 

It has been locally reported that there is 
dissatisfaction in Plymouth Church because 
of the alleged purchase, by the committee in 
charge of the work, of a site for the Beecher 
Memorial opposite the church, not adjoining 
it. It has been understood all along that the 
lots adjoining the church were to be used for 
the Memorial and the reported purchase of 
lots on the other side of the street naturally 
caused comment. Dr. Hillis says that there is 
no trouble about the matter and that reports 
in daily papers have little foundation in fact. 
The committee has the confidence of the peo- 
ple and will doubtless make a public state- 
ment when one is needed. As Dr. Hillis says, 
“... when the committee has anything to 
say it will say it authoritatively. The time 
has not come for it to decide upon any course 
of action and there is nothing to be said until 
some action is taken.” 


from New York to Manila 

Dr. S. B. Rossiter, for twenty-seven years 
minister of the North Presbyterian Church 
here, has been selected by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Manila. This 
church, wbich has been pastorless for some 
time, is attended by Americans resident in 
Manila, and Dr. Rossiter’s work will be en- 
tirely among these with no relation to work 
among natives. It is said that there are 10,000 
Americans there; and Dr. Pentecost, who has 
been holding evangelistic services there, 
prophesies that within ten years there will be 
100,000 American residents. It is planned to 
erect a fine edifice for the congregation already 
gathered, and Dr. Rossiter will devote much 
of his time before starting for the Philippines 
to raising funds for it. 


$100,000 for Fresh Air 

The summer charities of New York churches 
cost at least $75,000 annually. It is spent in 
taking children and their mothers to summer 
homes for one to two weeks each and also for 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BISHOP—RAND—In Newton Center, Mass., June 1), 
by Rev. Ralph T. Flewelling, Rev. E. W. Bishop of 
South Church, Concord, N. H., and Rachel Rand of 
Newton Center. 

WILEY—BURTON—In Grinnell, Io., at the home of the 
bride’s father, June 11, by Rev. Hubert O. Judd of 
Mantorville, Minn., Rev. Horace 8. Wiley, pastor of 
the Congregational church, Dodge Center, Minn., and 


Kate Burton. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MEAD-—lIn Scotland, Ct., June 13, suddenly, of heart 
disease, Rev. Henry B. Mead, for the past ten years 
pastor of the church at Scotland. aged 60 yrs. A gradu- 
ate of Yale College and Seminary, he had held pastor- 
ates in Maine, Vermont, Florida and at different points 
in Connecticut. 

STONE—Of heart failure, June 10, Hannah I., wife of 
Rev. E. P. stone, of Lapeer, Mich. 


























J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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one-day trips to the seaside. The sum men- 
tioned does not inclu ie that expended by char- 
itable and benevolent societies. About thirty 
churches maintain their own summer homes 
and send there weekly or bi-weekly parties of 
fifty to 100 children. Many of these churches 
are Episcopal, St. George’s spending $4,000 
every year, Trinity $3,500, Grace, $3,300, St. 
Thomas’ $3,600 and the Heavenly Rest $2,200. 
Of the other denominations the Fifth Avenue, 
Brick and University Place Presbyterian 
Churches spend each summer from $1,500 to 
$2,500 each, the Collegiate Reformed $1,500 
and the Divine Paternity Universalist $1,200. 
Many cburches contribute to societies which 
carry on this summer work or to the Fresh 
Air Fund of the New York Tribune. Such 
contributions would make the total expended 
for summer charities over $100,000. ©. N. A. 


Three Ordinations 

Three strong men have recently been or- 
dained within the circle of the New York 
Brotherhood for service in local churches. 
All were students from Union Seminary, 
who by working in city churches had gained 
valuable experience. Each madea clear, posi- 
tive declaration of his faith, and was ordained 
by the unanimous vote of the council which 
examined him. All gave proof of their abid- 
ing love for their honored president, Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, who preached two 
of the ordination sermons. 

These new comers are already busy: Rev. 
Arthur O. Pritchard will serve as assistant 
to Rev. W. D. Street of White Piains, and take 
charge of the branch work at Arthur Manor. 
Rev. John Gray, the son and grandson of 
Scotch ministers, will engage in city mission 
work and continue his seminary studies an- 
other year; and Rev. John C. Whiting is min- 
ister in charge of a new enterprise in the 








Skin Diseases. 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians, It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from s 


Cet lecrdamctach ot 
. New York 


klet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free, 
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Bronx—the Claremont Park Congregational 
Church, which promises steady growth. The 
statements of experience and belief were 
marked by candor, sincerity, and a positive- 
ness of utterance which made of each a 
gospel message. F. B, M. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


OHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

UNION MINISTERS’ MEBTING to hear address by Rev. 
R.J.Campbell of London, Park Street Church, Boston, 
June 29,11 A. M. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PROPLE’A MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., July 13-18. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE'S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOR, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENCE, Lake 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 3. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vou.iting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 
Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


NARD LINE FAST TWIN 
SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 




















Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails June 23, Aug. 18; third class only. 
A Uunarder from New rk every Saturday. 
Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 
Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 

“summer Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c. in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 

Green Hills,” 130-page book beautifully illustrated. 

T. H. Hanley, N. E. Pp A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 








SANITARY SLEEP 








We talk of Sanitary Plumbing nowadays, but 
twenty-five years ago we heard little about it. 
Yet it was equally important then, and men 
paid dearly for their neglect of it. 

Twenty-five P bg 4 hence we shall have a uni- 
versal deman 


much 
can only be realized by a visit to our Sanitary 


Bedding Workrooms, open to all visitors from 
8 to 5 o’clock daily. 
You will be well repaid for attending by 


for Sanitary Bedding. How 


ou are losing today by not having it 


what you will learn of Live Hair, Feathers and the interesting features of mattress 


work, all of which are illustrated in a dozen ways. 
If you are interested in sleep you will be keenly entertained by this exhibition. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of Bedding and Furr iture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 28, Sunday. The Temple Cleansed.— 

Matt, 21: 12-17. 

These were not only traders but also cheats. 
The excuse was the convenience of the wor- 
shipers, the motive was gain. Beware of the 
borderland of doubtful excuses where the 
bounds are faintly marked upon the side 
toward sin. Note that his Father’s house is 
still the center of attraction for Jesus. He 
went to it at once. Recall the incidents of 
his presence in the temple, beginning with his 
boyhood visit, and not omitting that other 
driving out of the traders at the beginning 
of his ministry. 


June 29. The Anointing.—John 12: 1-11. 

Selfishness never finds fault jastly or grace- 
fally. Judas was not the one to remind Jesus 
of the needs of the poor, nor to blame Mary 
for her eager devotion. Jesus would not 
check the expression of Mary’s overflowing 
love. He knew the value of spontaneous and 
uncalculating service and he knew also that 
one who would serve him unselfishly could 
not forget the poor. Remember that love 
needs expression and that there is other 
poverty than want of bread. Christ may be 
served by the poetry as well as by the prose 
of life. 


June 30. 
20-36 
Here is our Lord’s rejoicing in the overflow 

of power—the first wave of the rising tide that 
is to cover the earth. It suggests the full 
tide of his thoughts and hopes—the many 
things he had to say to his disciples which 
they could not bear—for which he had no 
earthly confidant. Compare John 10: 16 and 
17: 20 for other hints of this hidden cosmo- 
politan thought of Christ which first found 
its expression after the resurrection. Note 
the central parable of the seed. Life may 
come more abundantly out of our self-denials 
and self-repressions. 


July1. The Commandment of the Father.— 

John 12: 37-50 

What differenceinthe pointof view! God’s 
commandment seems to many the death of 
pleasure, the disappointment of hope, the sac- 
rifice of ambition; but to Jesus it is life ever- 
lasting. Life with Jesus always means full 
and abounding life. Which view is more 
likely to represent the truth? Who has the 
vantage ground for vision? Note Christ’s 
ambition- to be the true human expression of 
the will and thought of God, 


July 2. 


If a man uses and kills a tree to make a 
post, shall not the Son of Man use one to 
make a parable? It was not the senseless 
anger of a disappointed man, it was the use 
of an opportunity of teaching. This object 
lesson of life without fruit-bearing and its 
worthlessness has become part of the common 
thought of the Western world. 


The Greeks Seek Jesus.—John 12: 


18- 


The Barren Fig Tree.—Matt. 21: 


July 3. Refusing to Give Account.—Matt. 

21: 23-27, 

If they had listened to him they would have 
known by what authority he acted. He never 
concealed his mission. This is not Christ’s 
refusal to meet sincere inquiry but his closing 
the mouths of would-be accusers. The em 
phasis rests on “you.” Their confusion was 


absolute. They must risk their infallibility or 
their popularity. 
July 4. Independence Day.—Ps 144: 1-15. 


The climax of the psalm is God’s power and 
presence making for prosperity. Misfortunes 





may come,"as the} streams may dry, but the 
nation whose God is the Lord has the foun- 
tain. We may carry the thought still further 
and say that it is better for our nation to have 
God without prosperity than prosperity with- 
out God. For there is no greater national 
peril than a godless wealth and strength. 





The Anniversary of the Pitts- 
burg Association 


A year has passed since its organization, and the 
Pittsburg Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers, the field of which is Pittsburg and 
vicinity, still lives, stronger, more united and en- 
thusiastic than ever. The annual meeting was 
held, June 8 and 9, at Ebensburg. In his address 
of welcome, Hon. Alvin Evans gave a résumé of 
this patriarch church, founded in 1797 by the 
Welsh settlers. The age of this church and the 
youth of the association were an inspiration to one 
another. 

Papers were read by Rev. Messrs. W. F. Slade, 
George Marsh and Howell Davies on The Aggres- 
sive Spirit of Christianity, The Possibilities of Con- 
gregationalism in Western Pennsylvania, and Mod- 
ern Conceptions of Practical Christianity. It was 
the sense of the meeting that Congregationalism is 
losing many golden opportunities in this part of the 
country, with its rapidly growing industries and 
population, its new suburbs and new towns. The 
home missionary committee was urged to advise 
and help in sustaining the work wherever possible, 
so that a Forward Movement may be undertaken. 

Dr. Tracy from South India ably represented the 
A. B. C. F. M., as did Dr. C. J. Ryder the A. M. A. 
The two sermons, one at the begioning, the other 
at the close of the meeting, bouod the good things 
together with a spiritual blessing refceshing to all. 
Rev. Thomas Clayton had for a subject The Sacred 
Significance of the Cross, and Rev. B. G. Newton, 
Jesus Only, as Message, as Mediator, as Mission. 
The cantata rendered by the church choir fitly pre- 
pared the way for the presentation of the gospel 
message. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: moderator, 
Rev. B G. Newton; scribe, Rev. Howell Davies; 
registrar, Rev. W. F. Slade; treasurer, Mr. Ab- 
blett. This association has accomplished what 
some had thought impossible—a union of Welsh 
and English churehes. Three Slavonic churches 
and one Swedish church are also members. The 
experimental stage is past, interest increases, de- 
nominational enthusiasm is second only to loyalty 
to Christ. As was anticipated, the attendance ex- 
ceeded that at the state association at Scranton. 
Eleven churches of the sixteen forming the asso 
ciation were represented by forty delegates. An 
account of the origin and organization of the asso- 
ciation, together with its constitution, is to be pub- 
lished. ie 
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Rich Cut Glass 
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Fine Porcelain 


Intending buyers will find the newest 
designs, as well as reproductions of the 
old standard patterns, our several 
departments. 

The exhibit of Table Glassware in 
the Glass Department (2d floor) com- 
prises all grades from the ordinary to 
the costly English Rock Crystal cut 
specimens, in single pieces or full table 
services. Also the rich color and gilt 
Carlsbad examples. 

The Dinner Set Department (3d 
floor) embraces the best examples of 
British, French, German, Canton, Aus- 
trian and American wares, in sets or 
parts of sets as required. 

Among the novelties recently landed 
from Staffordshire (exclusive with us), 
is the Old English “ Tudor House ” ware, 
adapted to interior decoration, including 
Flower Holders, Cups and Saucers, 
Candlesticks, etc., quaint shapes and 
New designs of Salad Sets 
and hunting 


in 


decorations. 
with English coaching 
scenes ; unique and picturesque Faience. 
In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
seen exquisite specimens of 
Inspection invited. 


will be 


Artistic Pottery. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


China and Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 
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Long Island 


Long Island, like ancient Gaul, may be divided 
into three parts—Brooklyn, the fourth in size of the 
citiesjof the United States, the surrounding suburbs, 
and the remaining portion. The island is over one 
hundred miles long and contains more than a fourth 
of theipopulation of the state. 

The churches outside the city and its suburbs are 
united ia the Suffolk Association. The recent 
meeting held in Jamesport was one of large attend- 
ance and rare fellowship. In spite of the incoming 
flood of Poles, Jews and Italians, all nominal mem. 
bers of the Roman Church, the reports indicated 
growth‘and good cheer in the churches surviving. 
Orient recently made the largest offering to foreign 
missions in its history, and that is saying much, 
for it isjthe oldest church of our order in the state. 
Aquebogue, next in age, is now making extensive 
improvements in its parish house, which, with the 


beautiful church edifice, will give it fine equipment, 
Patchogue, under the leadership of its new pastor, 
made an offering of $1,100 Easter Sunday toward 
its debt. The property is the most costly on the 
island and affords eve1y convenience. 

Sunday, May 31, was a red-letter day in the Say- 
ville church. Just forty five years before the 
mother church in Patchogue had granted letters 
to forty members to form the present organization. 
Under the guidance of the present pastor, Kev. 
Arthur Frost Newell, the church has been led into 
larger usefulness than ever before. In the special 
service, the people celebrated their emancipation 
from debt. Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., came from 
New York and preached the sermon. Two little 
girls in white bore the canceled mortgage down the 
aisle to the table in front of the pulpit, where they 
were met by the pastor and deacons of the church. 
The senior deacon, “‘ Uncle Willett” Green, applied 
the lighted match, and, as the smoke ascended, 
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the congregation arose and sang the Doxology. 
This seaside town more and more attracts people 
of wealth and culture from the metropolis, an hour 
distant by rail, and the future of the church, now 
united and free from debt, is bright with promise. 
E. L. H. 





Let us be thankful—thankful for the prayers 

Whose gracious answers were so long delayed, 

That they might fall upon us unawares, 

And bless us, as in greater need, we prayed. 
—Jumes Whitcomb Riley. 





Brainy Men 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It increases capacity for concentrated brain 
work. As @ Topic in run-down conditions it is 
remarkably beneficial. 



















DUNCAN CLARKE 


Champion of Michigan 


oney King 
Among Boys 


Hi E IS a ‘‘Captain of Industry’’—a little ‘‘ Money-King’”’ 
among his playmates. In controlling trade he is as shrewd 
as the money-kings of the ‘‘grown-ups.’’ And his profits are 
in proportion. Over $50.00 in Prize Money alone from The 
Saturday Evening Post within three months is his. record. 
He began by making a clean sweep of his block, getting everybody possible 
to sign an order directing him to deliver for four successive weeks. Street by street he 
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canvassed his part of town with such success that all his boy friends.were excited about it, 
and wrote to us clamoring to be agents. But Master Duncan had thought this problem all 
out for himself long before. He figured that we would not be apt to take chances on new 
boys to compete against him, if he could sell at the rate of 50 copies a week. So he wrote 
us a letter, requesting control of the whole town—knew he ‘‘could sell unassisted all the 
copies the people would buy’’— wanted us to refuse all other boys; said he could ‘‘beat all of 
them put together, anyway,’’ and wound up by inclosing a cash deposit to pay in advance 
for fifty copies a week for several months, just to show that he ‘‘meant business.”’ 

We complied with his request to refuse to sell to the other boys. Since then he has 
sold an average of 100 eopies a week for almost a year. His town, lying in the copper 
country of the upper peninsula of Michigan, has been built four years and has just 





750 inhabitants, and he is ten years old. 


In a Dainty Liltle Booklet intone oe 


than six thousand bright boys 





tell in their own way just how they have made a success of selling THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school hours — interesting stories of real business tact. 


Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. You can do the same. NO MONEY 
REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first weeK free of charge, to be sold 
at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale price for as many as you find 
you can sell the next week. IF YOU WILL TRY IT WE WILL SEND THE COPIES AND 
EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


$22 5 in Extra Cash Prizes 
will be distributed Next Month among boys who sell FIVE or 


more copies weekly. 


























The Curtis Publishing Company, Boy Department, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Da. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 5-11. Endeavorers in Training 
for Public Life. Gen. 41: 38-42; Acts 7: 35, 36; 
Dan. 6: 1-4. 

A special timeliness is given to our theme 
not only because it will be considered just 
after the Fourth of July, but because the six 
months just closing have been unhappily 
signalized by revelations of corruption in 
civic life in different parts of the country. 
To the disclosures regarding rottenness in 
the Rhode Island legislature and official mis- 
doings in the municipal life of St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia, are now added 
painful chapters concerning the way in which 
members of the Post Office Department at 
Washington have enriched themselves at the 
expense of their countrymen. 





All these discoveries—and we fear they 
could be matched by malfeasance in cffice 
not yet unearthed—emphasizs the crying need 
of men in public life, straight, clean, incor- 
ruptible. The first reason why Joseph and 
Daniel were invested with power by the 
heathen potentates of their day was the fact 


that these Hebrew young men could be trusted | 
to do the righteous thing. If you want to be 


useful in public life, train yourself in the way 
of virtue and the shortest and surest path to 
virtue is wholesome religion, honestly pro- 
fessed and consistently practiced. The more 
you exercise yourself in godliness, the farther 
you get above the reach of temptation, the 
more likely is acommanity to seize upon you 
when it wants the right man in the right 
place. 


But goodness must be supplemented by 
capacity. To be a worthy citiz-n of the re- 
public today, to acquire and propagate right 
views touching great civicand social questions 
pressing for solution, to apply one’s self effi- 
ciently to the purification of politics, requires 
more learning and wisdom than most of us 
possess. Political science and current events 
classes help to broaden our hor!zon and make 
our information more exact. Albert Shaw’s 
books on municipal government are a mine 
of suggestions. Helpful also are The Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities by Charles 
Mulford Robinson and American Municipal 
Progress by Charles Zeublin. Educational 
and social organizations like the Old South 
Society in Boston and the American Institute 
for Social Service in New York supply gratui- 
tously much valuable literature. 





Added capacity comes from faithfully per- 
forming the lighter duties of citizenship. Ifa 
Christian Endeavorer attends his ward caucus 
as regularly as he does his prayer meeting, 
if he canvasses the respective merits of the 
candidates for effice, if he knows the police- 
man on his beat and watches officials to hold 
them up to the best ideals, he becomes versed 
in practical politics and is better able to bring 
to pass desirable reforms. Sometimes a man 
serves his community best by openly protest- 
ing against some flagrant wrong. Edward 
Everett Hale proceeds on the principal that 
when a man thinks a protest ought to be made 
he is the one to make it without waiting for 
his neighbor. 


More young men of the best type are in 
training for public service than we realize. 








DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


A tonic palmetto medicine that relieves immedi- 
ately and absolutely cures every case of Indiges- 
tion, Flatulency, Constipation and Catarrh of the 
Mucous Membranes to stay cured, Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine is a specific for Kidney and Liver Con- 
gestion and Inflammation of Bladder. 

The Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, Chicago, I1l., will send one trial bottle 
of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, free and prepaid, to 
every reader of The Congregationalist who needs 
such a medicine and desires to test it. Simply send 
your name and address by letter or postal card. 
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I have in mind a group in a city of the interior 
that has met throughout the winter every 
week or two for a number of years simply 
to talk over problems of city government. 
These young men were not ambitious for 
office, but simply wanted to train themselves 
in citizenship It happened that in due time 
out of that little group came the Christian 
young man who has acqaired a national repu- 
tation for bringing order and decency out 
of one of the most corrupt municipal admin- 
istrations in this whole Jand. The brightest, 
most attractive and most thorougbgoing young 
layman whom I met during my recent trip to 
the Pacific coast was a pronounced Christian 
Endeavorer who has recently been instru- 
mental in carryirg through the Washington 
state legislatare a bill against gambling. He 
told me that he was surprised to find that 
when he once had courage to go ahead with 
what he thougbt was an unpopular crusade, 
forces rallied to his aid from quarters whence 
he least expected support. That will always 
be the experience of the valiant young man 
who seeks to bring his religion to bear to count 
for public morality. 
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Tablespoonful 


of Pearline to a gal- 

lon of water. That's 
2 enough to do 
everything, 
even the very 










g too 
PEARLINE. There's no 
harm, even if you used a pack- 
agefultoa gallon. But it’s ex- 
travagant—wasteful. 

used without waste, 
cheapest thing you can wash 
with, Pearline 700 

Habits Pures 


Saves at every point 
7 Sanatorium 
— a pip. elsewhere 


OPIUM 2 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 











MORPHINE and LIQUOR 





OUR PUBLICATIONS ON 


Marconi Wireless 


Wk KNOW—That the American newspaper 


reader is an intelligent, reasoning and reason- 


able human being. 


Wk BELITEVE—That heis willing to acquire 
knowledge, even through the medium of an 
advertisement, if facts are plainly, honestly, 
fairly and fully stated. 


Wk HOPE—To have the opportunity to in- 


struct the readers of 


this paper in the matter 


of Commercial Wireless Telegraphy as an in- 
viting and profitable field for investment. To 
that end we have published: 


1.—* MARCONI WIRELESS.”—56 pages, 32 half-tone cuts. 
An ornament to the library table. 
WEEKLY MARCON/IGRAM.” 


and bound. 
2.—“ THE 


Handsomely printed 


A periodical presenting a day-by-day 


history of the progress and development of the Marconi System. 
3—A LITTLE BROCHURE, containing much historical and statistical matter of 


interest to a possible investor. 
¢-—A VARIETY of minor documents. 


WE WILL SEND FREE OF 
CHARGE :—Any one or all of these 
publications, for the asking, provided 
you mention the name of this paper. 
Don’t write for them unless you are truly 
interested. ‘ 

We are offering the public an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the great 
possibilities of Wireless telegraphy as a 
means of profitable investment. An in- 
vestigation on your part will demonstrate 
that more money is to be made in a few 
years out of Marconi securities than is 
possible by any other medium. 


Address Correspondence Bureau, 


MUNROE & MUNROE. 


Broad Exchange Building, New York. 
Gaff Building, Chicago. 
Canada Life Building, Montreal. 





WE DON’T WANT YOUR 
MONEY unless you are convinced 
that by investing it in the securities we 
offer you, you are benefiting yourself 
and your family. In order to fully in- 
form you of the present status of the 
Marconi System, we have compiled the 
above publications, and are publishing 
“The Weekly Marconigram,” in which 
each stage of development is recorded. 
Our Correspondence Bureau will answer 
any and all questions and furnish all de- 
sired information in reference to the 
Marconi system and the Marconi Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. of America. 
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Canadian Congregationalists in 
Session 


A Jubilee Gathering 

The Union of Ontario and Q aebec celebrated 
its jubilee at London on June 10-15, and 
placed on record one of the best meetings in 
its history. The attendance was large, the 
program full almost to overflowing and the 
interest unabated to the close. Expectation, 
courage, higher resolves and endeavors were 
the manifest cutcome of the gathering, which 
will mark a new epoch in Canadian Cor gre 
gationalism. 


Annual Utterances 

The chairman’s address and the annual ser- 
mon are, as a rule, the two official deliver- 
ances of the year. The former this year was 
based on The Changing and the Abiding in 
Religious Thought and Life, and the latter 
on Christ, the Center of Authority. Both 
speakers were in sympathy with progressive 
thought, traveled in places somewhat similar 
ground, and madea practical and constructive 
application of their themes. 


Other Addresses 

The other platform addresses dealt mainly 
with evangelism, home and foreign missions, 
education and a higher ideal in life. No dis- 
cordant note was struck, and one speaker, 
Rev. J. Edward Flower, M. A., of London, 
Eng., deserves special mentior, not alone as a 
visitor, but also for the enthusiasm which his 
words evoked. Mr. Flower gave no uncertain 
sound as to his own determination to espouse 
“* passive resistance” to the Education Bill. 


Juniors and Veterans 


Every year work among young people has 
a special place on the program, but the jubilee 
of the union called for a session with the 
veterans. Six responded, and their names are 
worthy of a place in this record. I shall name 
them in the order in which they were called 
to the platform: Rev. Messrs. Daniel Macal- 
lum, John McKillican, John Wood, William 
Wye Smith, Robert Hay and Matthew S. 
Gray. Some are past and the others are near- 
ing their eightieth year, and very interesting 
and impressive were their reminiscences. 


The Challenge from England 

Very enthusiastically was the challenge 
from England for the removal of the church 
debts taken up. For this the union will also 
be historic. A strong committee has been 
appointed, which will meet at once to put the 
challenge in active operation. Hope now 
gives place to belief that the indebtedness 
will be overtaken, and ew life as a conse- 
quence will be felt in the churches. 


Another Forward Movement 


The Home Missionary Society also made a 
new departure in planning for an arrange 
ment with the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches for a certain territory which is 
strongly Congregational for its own exclusive 
working. Rev. Frank J. Day of Sherbrooke, 
will shortly visit part of this territory, while 
Rev. W. J. Hindley of Vancouver, will spend 
at least six months in an itinerary, preaching 
and prospecting. Thereare already a number 
of churches in Welsb, Scandanavian, and 
other settlements which are Congregational 
in all but name. 


Questions of More Pablic Moment 


A strong resolution was passed requesting 
the Ontario Government to carry out the will 


_of the electors as declared in the referendum 


vote. The cigarette was also discussed, and 
the Dominion Government petitioned to stop 
its manufacture and sale. Warm words of 
sympathy for the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land in their opposition to the Education Bill 
were also placed on the minutes, and will be 
forwarded to representative Congregational- 
ists of the Old Land. J. P. G. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BE’.MER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN j 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
> Chieago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO | 
Piuadeiphia, 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 





Cincinnati. 


the paint. 


New York. 





_ having 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. | 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


921 


BIN painting the use of Tur- 
| pentine saves labor and the 
use of Dryer saves time, but 
the excessive use of either destroys 


Safety lies in using Pure White 
| Lead and Pure Linseed Oil, and 
the 
brushed out. This may require a 
‘little more time and labor, but it 
will pay. The paint will be satis- 
factory and it will last. 


thoroughly 


paint 


If interested in paint or painting, address 





-PAPER 


$1.00 PER SHA 





The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented by us 
in this country and in all foreiga countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine which makes 
CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste poger: All kinds of waste paper and paper 
pulp can be made intocorks. These Corks are superior to the re. 

Or acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the largest users of corks in the 
nited states, and by them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in every way. Each 
one of our machines will make over three hundred corks per minute. Corks can be made any size, 
color, or shape, and name or trade mark can be stamped tn the top of each cork as made. Ourcorks 
can be sold at one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are raoidly anvancing in price owing to 
the scarcity of cork bark. but we can get even higher prices, as OUR CORKS ARE BETTER. 
We have contracts for millions of our corks, and it is pecessary for us 10 vstablish ag for making 
them in all sections of the country. We have formed a National Company to han 
and now off-r a limited amount of the stock of this company to those havi’ g a little money to invest, at 
RE. Oo Julv 20th the price will be advanced to $2.00 per share, and within a 
year will, we believe, be worth $50.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely contre] the cork 
market. We shall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and a few dollars 
invested now should make you well-to-do and give you’an income for life, as this Company through 
its patents will control the cork trade of the world. We can have no competition, as we own 
all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and over thirty tuvusand duilars worth 
was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over 
one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to make a national 
introduction of our corks at once and we take this method of doiag it. preferring to let one person 
in each town and city in on the ground floor, instead of spending vast sums in advertising. Send 
for our booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you 
wish to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, then if you do not 
want it you need not take it. You can subseribe for as few or as many shares as you please up to 
$500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U. S. FIBER STOPPER CO., 202 Winner Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CORKS 


gular corks, as they are not affected 


le this business, 


00.00 will be sold to any 











7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and $500, p every el t of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investurs, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Do You Want Your Money 


7% INTEREST 


ANNUM? 








Write me for particulars of a safe, secure investment 
paying seven per cent. on amounts of one hundred 
dollars or more. Bank references. 

W. H. HOKE, York, Penna. 





Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for ail parts of the body. Deaih often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons throvgh the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrb of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, etc. The bowels must be re- 
lieved, but not with cathartics or porgatives. 
They weaken and aggravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw Pelmetito Berry Wine instead. 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. It 
builds up and adds new strevgth and vigor. 
It assists the bowels to move themselves nat- 
urally and hea'thfuily without medicine. One 
smali dose a day will cure any case, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. It is nota 
patent nostrum. The list of ingredients goes 
with every package with explanation of their 
action. It is not Guply 6 temporary relief, 
itisapermanentcure. Jryit. Afree sample 
bottle for the Fey 3 Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Building. Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leadir g druggists. 








WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY - NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 















Cash in Banks .......-ccccess secsccsccovees $427,046.4 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
ABLE voccoocerccccccccoccess +»  1,593,802.06 
United States Bonds,. 2,040,000.00 
State and City Bonds. 2,869,000. 
Railroad Bonds......... 6+. sss-+esees 1,375 ,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks......... 19,000.00 
Railroad Stocks ........+ssceceeeecsenceeees 6,174,550,00 
pene and Pus it Co. poag — toe sespecccess :250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages. st lien on 
Real istics 9 APCD 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
mts...... arsecansccgreetaess peceeseces 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
Foe 9,315.79 


Preece e ieee 





* §17,108,635.12 


Cash Capital.........-essecceeesesceees |,000.00 

Reserve Premium Fund.........+.++++ 5, 00 

Unpaid Losses.....-..++csccesseeeresees 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other 
CLAIMS. ......00seecerevers 

Reserve for Taxes 

Net Surplus 





$17,108,635.12 
$9,436,038.69 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBR. G. W, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
EMA L H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 


MAN 
ABeUR AE - poaue Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass Secretary. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Bradford Academy Centennial 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Bradford Academy, the oldest institution 
in New England for the higher education of 
young women, was observed with notable 
success, June 16 and 17, two of the rare rain- 
less days of this wet June. Tuesday was de- 
voted to class reunions and receptions. Sev- 
eral hundred graduates and former pupils 
came from places far and near. Special honor 
was given to Mrs. Daniel Kimball, eighty eight 
years of age, the oldest living pupil and to 
thetwo surviving members of the class of 1842, 
the first class to receive diplomas. A particu- 
larly gratifying feature was the presence of 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, principal from 1858 to 
1875, many of whose pupils and other friends 
rejoiced in the opportunity to greet her. 
Tuesday evening the building and grounds 
were beautifully i!luminated, and a general 
reception was given by the principal and 
trustees, the spacious building being thronged. 

Wednesday forenoon came the formal grad- 
uating exercises in the village church. Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie delivered the address — 
a splendid effort that held the delighted atten- 
tion of the crowded audience throughout. 
Every one was charmed also by the beautiful 
solo singing of Mrs. Edmund A. Burnham of 
Stafford Springs, Ct., a Bradford graduate. 
Diplomas were presented by the president 
of trustees, Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., to the 
twenty-two members of the graduating class, 
eighteen being in the general course and four 
in the college preparatory. The final event 
was the Commencement dinner, served to 
about 700 people in a large tent on the cam- 
pus. The supply of dinner tickets was in- 
sufficient to meetthedemand. The post pran- 
dial exercises were in charge of Rev. C. W. 
Huntington, D. D., vice-president of the board 
of trustees. Addresses were made by Miss 
Laura A. Knott, principal of the academy, 
Hon. Addison Brown, LL D., of New York, 
one of the trustees, Mrs. H. A. Stimson of New 
York and Mrs. Dexter E. Wadsworth of 
Quirney, both alamnew, Prof. H. M. Tyler of 
Smith College, and Hon. George A. Marden of 
Lowell. 

Nothing marred the centennial observance, 
and genuine satisfaction and enthusiasm were 
everywhere manifest. The flourishing condi- 
tion uf the academy contributed much to the 
universal good feeling. Since the coming, 
two years ago, of the present principal, the 
development of the schoo] has been phenom- 
enal. The faculty has been strengthened, the 
curriculum improved, a college preparatory 
course established, and the number of stu- 
dents has more than trebled. Applicants 
were rejected last year for lack of accommo- 
dation. The loyal interest of the alumnz 
was never so active and marked as now. 

H. 





POWERFUL 
A Pure Food Drink Has Great 
Sustaining Power. 


The sustaining power of Postum Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than must 
people imagine and it is weil iliusirated in the 
story told by a young Texas woman who says: 
“T almost lived on Postam Cereal Coffee for 
over a month and there was over a week I did 
not eat anything at all but just drank the food 
drink Postum and yet I grew strorger and 
gained weight. : 

“Our family physician examined Postum 
and decided to use it altogether ia place of cof- 
fee. Weall think it has no equal as a nourish- 
ment for the sick, for beside being pleasant to 
the taste it is so strengthening. My father 
and mother have always been coffee drinkers 
and suffered all kinds of troubles from the 
coffee until about a year ago a neighbor was 
praising Postum and mother decided to try it. 

“They improved at once and have drank 
Postum ever sinceand mother, who used to be 
bothered with nervousness and sleeplessness 
particularly, is in splendid health now. She 
says the change came entirely from drinking 
Postum and leaving off coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Closet and Altar 


DEPRESSION 


Be strong and courageous, be not afraid 
nor dismayed ; with us is the Lord our 
God, to help us and to fight our battles. 





As soon as I go back and take my stand 
upon His bare word, [ recover my joy and 
peace. Let me urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of staying your faith upon Christ: 
not upon your most hallowed feelings, but 
upon Christ himself and his written prom- 
ises.—James Hannington. 





Will not God have something against 
us because we fasten so readily upon the 
adverse things in life and fill our mouths 
with sore complaint when all the time 
God’s other gifts cluster about us un- 
heeded ?—Elsworth Lawson. 





I hope to over-hope and over-believe my 
troubles.—S. Hutherford. 





Make allowance for infirmities of the 
flesh which are purely physical. To be 
fatigued body and soul is not sin; to be 
in “heaviness” is not sin. Christian 
life is not a feeling; it is a principle.— 
Elizabeth Prentiss. 





“Take up thy bed and walk ;”’ the sick man 
heard ; 
One moment prostrate at the Saviour’s feet, 
And then obedient to the Master’s word 
When praising Jesus up the Jewish street. 


Speak to our souls which long have lain, O 
God, 
Crushed with the palsy of our mortal sin; 
O bid us rise and lift our grievous load, 
And we will labor up the toilsome road, 
Till heaven’s wide gates receive the wan- 
derers in! 
— Phillips Brooks. 





Not what the world is to us, but what 
we are to the world is decisive of our 
happiness.— Wilhelmine von Hillern. 





The temper of sadness is also fatal to 
the free action of the sovereign Spirit. 
The spark of heaven’s fire may bedrowned 
with tears. Sighs and complaints often 
indicate ingratitude, selfishness, unbelief ; 
and we must watch and pray against 
these perilous moods. By incessant mur- 
murings the children of Israel grieved 
and vexed the Holy Spirit; and still we 
do the same. Sadness is sometimes sin 
of the worst kind, and it never fails to 
damp, obscure, and 'choke the holy fire.— 
William L. Watkinson. 





Father in heaven, we kneel before 
Thee, turning away from our anxious 
and over-careful striving for self, that 
we mav live from Thy Spirit, content 
with Thy Providence. Reveal Thy- 
self to us, Father, with the peaceful- 
ness of Thy love. Give us friendly 
hearts, with enjoyment in doing good. 
Open our eyes to the kindliness and 
beauty of the world in which Thou 
hast placed us. Cause us to live in it 
as children in their Father’s house, 
doing his will, protected and blessed 
by Him. And for the goodness of 
Thy Providence, and the gentleness 
with which Thou dost ever lead us, 
we will give Thee thanks from grate- 
ful hearts. Amen. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


‘OU are now in the mid- 
dle of your buying time, 
but the cloth manvfac- 

turer’s selling time is over. 

That’s why he #iil make us 

bis best materials now at 

mhuch less than former 
prices, and that’s why we 
exn m ke you suits and 
skirts. made to order in the 

Dewest styles and of bran 

new materials, at one- 

third less than regular 
prices Note these re- 
wey ductions :— 

Tailored Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, for- 
mer price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 

we Suits reduced to 

8. 










$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. 

$25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67 


Traveling, Walking 
and Dressy Skirts, 
. former price $5, re- 

duced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jackets, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest: sent /ree by return mai'. jf possible men- 
tion the color of samples you desire, If any garment 
ordered from us does net give satisfaction, send it 
back promptly and y .wr money will be refunded. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Church Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c:Kendai Green, Mass. 
H&stincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


LYMYER 
CHURCH inca a TE 


° TELLS WEY. 
io Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinna, 0 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reate 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Ma, 
WATERVLIET 
MENEELY & COs inch BELLS 
t Quality Copper an D 
CHIMES and PEALS 














No cheap priced grades. 
OLD MENFSLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A, Meneeiy 1826, 





r pe rat Pews, Assembly Chairs 
CHURCH SEATING, Por, Assembly Chairs 

, «tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 

bie and sid to better listening. Free cata- 

logos. American School Furniture Company, 
alcsroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 





Individual Communion 


Outfits, Sn4 for /ree catalogse 
wanes 4 4 OUTFIT ©0.. 








Soothes 
the Stomach 


Relieves nausea, headache, 
indigestion, constipation in 
the most effective way. 
50c. & $1, at iruggists 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 





Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 
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Nuggets from the Vermont 
Convention 


If you would have your country better, you must 
be better.—Dr. F. E. Clark. 


We must not confound the knowledge which com- 
pels all minds with the faith that is personal.—/ev. 
A. C. Ferrin. 


To be a Christian is not to think as you think, or 
to think as I think, but to live as Christ lived.— 
Rev. C. S Hager. 


So long as there is sin there is punishment. If 
eternal sin be possible, eternal suffering is a neces- 
sity.—Mr. Ferrin. 


The theistic evolutionist is here at length, and we 
bid him welcome as an ally with us against the ma- 
terialist —Dr. G, W. Phillips 


The chureh which has the courage to forget itself 
in passionate enthusiasm for the kingdom of God 
shall in that passionate forgetfulness find itself.— 
Rev. G, G. Atkins. 

If our care for the larger interests of the kingdom 
decreases, while our readiness to provide for our 
own increases ... we yet need instruction in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian life.—Sec- 
retary J. M. Comstock. 


At no time since the Civil War have Vermont 
Congregationalists been so near to unanimity on 
any public question as in their opposition to this 
{tocal option] law and to the introduction of the 
saloon.—Secretary Comstock. 


Salvation ... consists in adequacy to circum- 
stance—ability to master, use and live by the thing 
that comes along, whether that thing be a promise 
or a threat, an inspiration or a temptation, life or 
death.—Rev. E. M. Chapman. 


If to bave been identified with the beginnings 
and the whole reach of American history and asso- 
ciated with the things fluest and best in American 
civilization means anything, then the Congrega- 
tional Church is an American Church. But we 
have too much sense and humor and grace of God 
to call ourselves the American Church.—Mr. Atkins. 


In place of proof text and dogma we must return 
to the preaching of the personal Christ. He does 
indeed appeal to the intellectual man and has done 
more to make the average man intellectual than all 
other voices out of the past. But the cogency of 
his appeal lies in the unique fact that he holds the 
secret of a reawakened, quickened and clarified 
emotional manhood. The task of the pulpit is to 
make the Christ again live among the men of today, 
and let him win them as life alone can do.—Dr. 
Phillips. 








BRAIN BUILDING. 


How to Feed Nervous Cases. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and 
should be treated through feeding the brain 
and nerves upon scientifically se:ected food 
that rest»res the lost delicate gray matter. 
Proof of the power of the brain food Grape- 
Nats is remarkably strong. 

* About eight years ago when working very 
hard as a court stenographer I collapsed phys- 
ically and then nervously and was taken to 
the State Hospital for the insane at Lincoln, 
Neb., a raving maniac. ¢ 

“They had to keep me ina strait-jacket and 
I was kept in the worst ward for three months. 
I was finally dismissed in the following Ma 
but did no brain work for years until last fall 
when I was persuaded to take the testimony 
in two cases. One of these was a murder case 
and the strain upon my nervous system was 
so great that I would have broken down again 
except for the strength I had built up by the 
use of Grape-Nuts. Wher I began to feet the 

ressure of the work on my brain and nerves 

simply increased the amount of Grape Nuts 
and used the food more regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self again and am 
healthy and happy. I am sure that if I had 
known of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble 
8 years ago I would never have collapsed and 
this dark spot in my life would never have ys 
pened. Grape Nuts’ power as a brain food is 
simply wonderful and I do not believe any 
stomach is so weak that it cannot digest this 
wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about hav- 
ing my name appear in public but if you think 
it would help _ poor sufferer you can use 
Oe — given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ch. 

There are desserts and desserts. The deli- 
cious health-giving kind are told about in the 
little recipe k found in each packag: of 
Grape-Nats. 
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An Honored Pastorate Ended 


Rarely have such testimonies been heard of a 
ministry as were given at the council last week 
which dismissed Rev. John A. MacColl from his 
pastorate of nearly fourteen years of the North 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. Representatives of 
other denominations, both ministers and business 
men, said that Mr. MacColl had been the pastor 
for the whole city, a trusted leader in civic affairs, 
a minister whose services had been sought exten- 
sively by those without church relations who were 
in any trouble, and freely given. Testimonials were 
read from the Christian Endeavor Society, the Sun- 
day school and other organizations of the church, 
and from the conference of churches, paying affec- 
tionate trib tes to his faithfulness and usefulness, 
his ability as a preacher and spiritual leader. Prof. 
C. P. Fagnani and Dr. Donald Sage Mackay of New 
York, members of the council, spoke of their long 
acquaintance with and high esteem for the retiring 
pastor. The council, which was unusually large 
and representative for such an occasion, in its re- 
sult declared that it found no reason for advising 
the dissolution of the pastorate other than Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s judgment that it should end, and that in def- 
erence only to his determination they took this 
action. The church had refused by a large majority 
to accept Mr. MacColl’s resignation, and it was 
understood that several of those voting in the af- 
firmative did so because they believed he wished it. 





Education 


Atlanta University sends out an appeal for 
$10,000 to meet immediate need. The urgency 
of the call is emphas!z2d by the signatures of 
a large number of eminent men and women 
of New England, such as Presidents Eliot of 
Harvard, Pritchett of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Tucker of Dartmouth, 
Hyde of Bowdoin, Harris of Amherst, Drs. 
George A. Gordon, E. Winchester Donald and 
Prof. Francis H. Peabody. Contributions will 
be received by Hon. Henry L. Higginson, 44 
State Street. 

The Commencement exercises of Robert 
College, Constantinople, occurred this year 
June 6-10, the ¢xaminations of undergraduate 
classes coming later, June 15-23. The past 
year has b3en prosperous. The college was 


visited during the year by Rsv. Dr. E. B. Coe: 


of New York, president of the board of trus- 
tees. The new vice-president, Rev. Dr. C. F. 
Gates, will enter on his daties next autumn. 
Two new buildings are soon to be erected, one 
to include a gymnasium and the other to bea 
residence for members of the faculty. The 
prospects are good for a considerable increase 
in the number of studentr, which will call for 
additional facilities in educational buildings 
and dormitories. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge delivered 
the Commencement address at Abbot Acad 
emy upon The Ideal in Education, and eleven 
young ladies finished the course. The full 
complement of students—one hundred —had 
been in attendance during the year. The 
loyal alumne of this ancient academy came 
back in large numbers to witness the laying 
of the corner stone of McKeen Memorial Hall, 
the erection of which is made possible by the 
recent munificent contributions to the fund 
necessary—$70,000—of $7,500 from Mr. W. F. 
Draper, the venerable Andover publisher, and 
of $10,000 from Mr. George G. Smith of North 
Andover. It is to be located on the north 
side of the quadrangle and to be completed 
for the seventy-fi/th anniversary next year. 





A Boston ficm, Rediing, Baird & Co., have 
been commissioned by Mr. Charles Larned 
of this city to buiid a window for the library 
at Oxford, Eng, a memorial to Clarissa Rob- 
inson Larned, who is a lineal descendant of 
the seventh generation of Rev. John Robinson 
of Leyden. The central design will be the 
reproduction of a painting by Charles West 
Cope, Departure of the Pilgrims from Delft 
Haven. The fact that it contains twenty- 
seven figures shows that the window is of 
no small size. 
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Water 
is 
Free! 


But it won’t take the pain 
out of a burn; it wont 
heal a wound; it won’t 
take the ache out of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, etc. 
PoND's Extract will, 
It will do it almost in- 
stantly. The claim that 
hazel is 
‘just as good ’’ or ‘just 
the same’’ as Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT needs but a mite of 
consideration to prove its 
falsity. Ordinary witch 
hazel is nearly all water. 
That’s why you can get 
so much for so little—be- 
cause waler is free. 

Ponb’s Exrracv is the 
pure extract of //amamelis 
Virginica-—that’s why it 
costs more; that’s why it 
CURES. If you want 
water, get it at the pump 
—it's cheaper and safer. 
If you want relief from 
pain—any pain, insist on 
getting Ponn's ExTrrRacr. 
Always sold under origi 
nal label. 


ordinary witch 


Sold 
everywhere. 


FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 

* ON TRIAL. ALL 
SIZ“S. FREE LIST. 
JONES BING- 
HAMTON, N, Y. 








QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 

* FEVERS. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30.N. William St., N.Y. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and besutifies the hair. 
®& luxuriant growth. 
ls to Restore 


B G 
crater thy. 
Drug) 











Painkilier 


CURES 
RAMPS 
& COLIC 


PE RAY DAV! 



















COLORADO 


and return 


from Chicago, daily, July 1 to 10. $30 round trip, daily, 
June 1 to September 30. Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. Colorado is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


Perfectly suited for rest, recreation and sport, with good hotels 
and boarding places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inex- 
pensive place to visit and the trip requires but one night en route 
from Chicago and the Ventral States. 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 
Illustrated Colorado booklet free on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Chicago, Ill. E. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 








Libby’s Sandwich Meats 


Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 


when served between two thin wafers of bread. 
The natural flavor of the choicest nieats.most 
daintily prepared, preserved and ready to serve 


—for luncheons, teas and little spreads. 
Booklet about them: ‘“‘How to Make Good 

Things to Eat,’”, FREE. Libby’s Atlas of the 

World for five 2c stamps. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 











THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


BY DAVID N. BEACH 


The Minneapolis Tribune says: 


“A book with a purpose—the exploi- 
tation of Christian socialism as held by 
Washington Gladden, Charles M. Sheldon 
and other ardent workers. There is no 
question that the book will have a large 
sale, It touches so many questions of 
today with a beautiful faith and belief 
in the speedy rule of right. The illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland are good 
and it is published in excellent make-up 
with an artistic green and gold cover.” 


CHARLES 


The Denver Times says: 


“This series of experiences in the life 


of a great corporation shows how results & “The story is in a true sense vital. 
of weigity moment are gained through Its characters act and talk like living 
character controlled by religious faith. human beings, the situations are novel 
The portrayal of the possibilities of a Pages 397: and interesting, and above all, the pur- 


corporation dominated by one man of 
nobility is an able study of character con- 
trasts and power of harmonious growth.” 


Any subscriber to The Congregationalist may have 
this book postpaid to any address and a renewal 
of his subscription for one year for $3.25. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 


Business Manager 





Iilustrated by 


Price $1.50 


The Pilgrim Press 


Zion’s Herald says: 

“It is a thoroughly good book in every 
sense of the term. There is considerable 
preaching ia it, of course, and still more 
of social science teaching, but both are 
first class and admirably managed. It 
is emphatically a novel with a purpose 
and reminds one strongly of Charles M. 
Sheldon’s works. It stands for the braak- 
ing up of the present iniquitous system of 
industrial slavery ; strikes a strong blow 
at the devilish spirit of caste; advocates 
the introduction of the Golden Rale into 
business affairs and what is more, shows 
how it can be done. The writer deserves 
the thanks of all good men.” 





COPELAND 


The Outlook says: 








poses and feeling of the author are in 
a noteworthy degree helpful and inspir- 
ing.” 


ms 


Boston: 14 Beaeon St. 
New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 175 Wabash Ave. 











